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VICE-PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 
Your Excellenct and Gentlemen, 

I -will not recapitulate what is contained in the 
annual report which has been printed and distributed to 
all the members of the Society. 1 have the pleasure 
to announce that Khan Bahadur Saiyid Mohammad 
Ismail lias again made a generous donation to the 
Society, on this occasion a gift of Rs. 90 for the 
purclusc of works dealing with Islamic culture, for 
which we arc all very grateful to him. 

The matter of the discovery of manuscripts of 
lost or hitherto imperfectly known Sanskrit works by 
Rahula Sarikrityana in Tibet has been the subject 
of considerable discussion during the year. The 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit desired that the work 
of editing all these manuscripts should be done by 
European scholars of repute and that the publication 
should if possible be done at the Clarendon Press. 
It was ultimately decided that the work of publication 
should be done in Bihar; and Rai Bahadur Radha 
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Krishna Jalan undercook die risks of publication, 
for which I am told he has already entered into 
contract for the purchase of machinery at considerable 
expense. Some members may have been rendered 
uneasy by a recension which was published in the last 
ordinary volume of the Journal. I put the matter on 
die lowest ground in saving that it would be manifestly 
unfair to Rai Baliadur Radha Krishna Jalan to give 
him manuscripts for printing which on publication 
would be subject to devastating criticism at the hands 
of competent scholars, whereby die reputation of the 
whole series would be ruined; but Dr. Banerji- 
Sastri who has undertaken die general editorship may 
be trusted to avoid undue haste in rushing into print, 
and to sec that all matter submitted to Rai Baliadur 
Radha Krishna Jalan for publication shall be of the 
first class. It is essential that in this Dr. Banerji- 
Sastri should have the full support of all members of 
the Society. 

It was found on examination that excellent though 
the work of Rahula Sankrityina had been in the 
procuring of photographic copies of diese manus- 
cripts, many of the copies were imperfect ; and it was 
necessary that another journey to Tibet should be 
undertaken for the obtaining of better copies of many 
of the manuscripts. The Provincial Government lias 
generously provided Rs. 6,ooo /- for the cost of this 
expedition, which is to be led by Dr. Banerji-Sastri. 
I understand that it is possible that Rahula SShkrir- 
yana may himself go to Tibet with this expedition. 
It may appear carping to criticise w hen the Provincial 
Government lias been so generous ; but of the party 
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which Dr. Banerji-Sastri is to lead, I would feel 
happier over its prospects of success if his followers 
consisted exclusively of persons qualified to assist 
him in furthering the object of the expedition ; and 
I think that prospects of success would be greater if 
the personnel of the parry were drastically pruned. 
On that subject I say no more. 

His Excellency has spoken of the great loss 
under the shadow of which we meet tonight. From 
the time of the institution of this Society Dr. Kashi 
Prasad Jayaswal was its most active member and he 
more than any other has contributed to maintain and 
secure the high position which the Society enjoys in the 
learned wodd. In his early youth when as an under- 
graduate in Oxford he obtained the rate distinc- 
tion of a University scholarship, he showed a flair 
for difficult and little known oriental languages ; and 
in later life, he combined painstaking and successful 
work at the Bar with work in epigraphy, numismatics, 
archaeology and history which won him an Asiatic 
and a European reputadon. All of us here mourn the 
loss of a friend ; the loss to the Society is irreparable ; 
but his work will live after him to inspire future 
generation of scholars in Bihar. 

The thanks of the Society arc due to Dr. Banerji- 
Sastri for his work in editing the Journal, to Mr. 
Sham Bahadur for his work as Treasurer of the 
Society and to Mr. J. A. Hill, whom w’c arc shortly 
about to lose on his departure to Europe, for his 
work as Hony. Secretary. 




THE HISTORY OF THE WIDOW’S 
RIGHT OF INHERITANCE 



By Professor A. S. Altekar 
M.A., LL.B., D. LITT. 

B/nar/s Hindu Unfoersitj 

Everywhere in ancient times there was a great 
prejudice against allowing women to hold property. 
The word dampatl suggests that I Iindu culture theo- 
retically recognised the wife to he the co-owner of the 
family property with her husband ; but in actual prac- 
tice the wife could not force a partition on her husband 
against his will. Her proprietary rights against 
him were limited. It is then no wonder that for a 
long time the widow’s right to inherit her husband’s 
property should have remained unrecognised. Vcdic 
texts, which declare women to be incapable of in- 
heriting property , 1 are particularly aimed against 
the widow. J oint family of the patriarchal type was 
the order of the day ; males alone could be coparceners 
in it; women were entitled only to a maintenance. 
In early times the custom of Niyoga was very common; 
so widows without sons were very few. Most of 
the widows therefore used to have to their credit their 
husband’s shares, if not directly as their heirs, at least 
indirccdy as the guardians of their minor sons. Very 

' HtRrfFTOf I T. S ; , VT, 5, B, 2. 

m: (frro) font sttto *r i 

$. Br., IV. 4. 4. 13. 
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often they used to marry, and so the question of giving 
them a share in their first husband’s property would 
not arise at all. The refusal to recognise the widow 
as the heir to her husband was thus causing not much 
actual hardship in society. 

We therefore find diat down to e. 300 b . c . the 
right of the widow to inherit her husband’s property 
was not recognised by any jurist. Vedic texts op- 
posed this tight. Most of the Dharmasutra writers 
do the same. BaudhJyana rejects die widow’s daim 
on the authority of the TciUiriya sambita quoted 
above. Apastamba lays down that in the absence 
of the son the propetty should devolve not upon 
the widow but upon the nearest male Sapinda. 
If none such is in existence within seven degrees to 
claim die propetty, it should devolve upon the 
preceptor. If he also is dead, then it should be taken 
over by a disciple of the deceased to be spent for 
charitable purposes. 1 This exhaustive scheme of 
Apastamba about the devolution of property nowhere 
mentions or provides for the widow. The same is the 
case widi Manu. He lays down that the property of a 
sonlcss deceased person will devolve upon his father, 
then upon his brother, and finally upon a Sapinda 
and a Sakulya in accordance to his proximity. When 
none of these is fordicoming, first a preceptor then 
a disciple and finally the king should take it away.* 

1 ■jar-n^ a: wmra: aft*?: 1 arai* sraro: 1 amnafani 
swrcft gf-rr ** 4 tr*h« atiroa 1 art II, 14, *-4. 

3 fawr frw vrar aa a 1 

aaart «Ft»si<j«w a*a aa fta 1 

sra 3 ^b| ptrsiarf: ftna ^ arn x. i8j, 187. 
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Elsewhere he recognises the mother also as an heir 
(IX, 1 1 7) ; the widow is, however, nowhere suggested 
to be possessing any rights of inheritance. It is true 
that KuIIuka, a 15th century commentator, no doubi 
contends that in Manu IX, 185, the widow is in- 
tended to be understood as an heir alter the son; 1 
he is however obviously reading later ideas in die 
earlier text. There can be no doubt that Medharithi, 
the 9th century commentator of Manu, is correct 



when he maintains that Manu has not recognised die 
widow as an heir at all (IX, 187). 

At about the beginning of the Christian era, 
both Niyoga and the widow-remarriage fell into 
disrepute. It was deemed to be more honorable for 
a widow to spend her remaining life in penances of 
religion than in pleasures of the family life. Leaders 
of society began to feel that if the widow was not to 
marry or get a son by Niyoga, she ought to be assign- 
ed a definite share in the family property. Early 
Dharmasutra writers however were inclined to assign 



only a maintenance to the widow. This is die ease 
with Kaurilya also, who makes the widow’s mainten- 
ance a charge upon the husband’s estate in the hands 
of whosoever may happen to inherit it.* 

It was however being felt that this was not a 
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satisfactory arrangement. Jurists gradually began to 
come forward to plead for a better recognition of the 
widow’s claim. Gautama put forth a modest proposal 
chat the widow should be regarded at least as a coheir 
with other Sapindas. 1 In course of time the opinion 
in favour of the recognition of the widow’s right 
began to grow stronger. Why should she get only 
a share in the husband’s esratc and not die whole of 
it ? Tt was felt that she ought to he the sole heir and 
not a coheir. This view has been for the first time 
advocated by Vishnu at about the beginning of the 
Christian era. He definitely lays down that the 
widow shall inherit the whole estate on the failure of 
sons.* About a couple of centuries later Yajfiavalkya 
joined Vishnu in championing die widow’s right; 
it is his verses 3 which were mainly relied upon by 
British courts when rhey recognised the right of 
inheritance of the widow on the failure of sons. 
It may be pointed out that the Upanishadic sage 



If we read here instead of •sn'twt, as is 

done in the Bibliotheca and AiunduSrama edition* of the 
work, the widow will be an alternative heir, and not a coheir. 

* arprw 'ic'aftf’nfa i -KHrt 7%prrf»r i xvn, 43. 

In hu Pima MlmSml, VII, 6, 14 Jaimini recognises the 
of the wife to hold property. He is however probably 
to wives with husbands living, who only were eligible 
Dim sacrifices. It doe* not seem that (aimini was in- 
clined to recognise the widow as an heir to her husband. 
VisbnHimp'li would therefore be the first work to recognise this 
right as stated in the text above. 

3 <tpfl ff?n •< I 

flftJ'TT 'll Id I 3^ fiM'HJwh’i: I 
tnnrnrrj 3TR7 vH 3 I*hO«<: I 
<93fiTF* 14 4 U|’mO II II , 135-6. 
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Yajfiavalkya had divided all his property between his 
two wives, when was about to renounce the world. It 
would therefore appear that the Yajnavalkya school was 
since early days more favourably inclined to recognise 
women’s rights than was the ease with other jurists. 

The proposal of Vishnu and Yajflavalkya to re- 
cognise the widow' as an heir was a sensational one. 
It immediately provoked considerable determined op- 
position. During the period 400-1000 a . d . jurists 
were divided into two schools, the orthodox one 
which was not prepared to recognise the widow' as an 
heir and the reformist one, which w'as bent upon agi- 
tating for the popularisation of its new reform. 

Narada, Katyiyana and king Bhoja of Malay a 
(r. 1015 to c. 1055 a . d .) were the chief advocates 
of the orthodox view. NSrada lays down that if a 
man dies without any issue or heirs, liis property 
should ultimately escheat to the king, who was to 
provide only maintenance to the widow. 1 It is 
clear that Nirada did not mind property escheating 
to the crown ; he would nof, however, allow it to 
be inherited by the widow. Katyayana apparendy 
holds an identical view.* Bhoja would allow the 

1 SRPt TT7T I 

■ttfXtrt ■Ht't'i Svii't *TnT<M: II XIII, 51. 

3 HTFI I Quoted by Vijfiinel- 

varaat Yij&tyn/tyiimriti, II, ij6. 

Katyiyana and Bpbaspati exist only in quotations and we 
come aexos* tow attributing contradictory view* to these 
wnterj. Thus VijiiiocSvara at the above place attributes the fol- 
lowing verse toKStyiyana, which advocates the widow’s right— 
'tvft tiTFnjffll’rarfri’it 1 

d!*tl^ 5 fffIT OTTpi *iinei il 
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widow to be an heir only if she submitted to Niyoga. 
This virtually amounted to denying her right of in- 
heritance. For Niyoga liad become very obnoxious 
at tlvis time (icoo a. d.), and no woman would have 
agreed to the condition. And even if she liad ac- 
cepted it, her ownership would have been a short- 
lived one ; it would have terminated with the birth 
of the expected son. 

There were several thinkers who recognised this 
state of affairs as unsatisfactory, but had not the 
courage enough to recommend that the widow should 
be recognised as a lull heir. They proposed half way 
measures. Some of them recommended that the wife 
should be allowed to inherit property worth about 
aooo or 3 coo, in addition to any Stridhana that may 
have Ixxn given to her by her husband. 1 Others 
thought that she should be permitted to inherit the 
moveables only. 4 A third view was that the widow 

Similarly Devapabhatts a-.cribr* a verse to Bfihaspari, which 
concede* only partial right of inheritance Id the widow. See 
Note No. { below. Ii would appear that these books were not 
very carefully preserved and interpolations were often made in 
them by interested panics to tuppori tbeir own views. 

1 farrow; iTt «ra. fart wt «nrra # i 

3 rt HI roiWOTt’-pi'T II Vyisa in Apa- 
raika, p. 75a. 

Silver Para, roughly equal to a six anna piece, is the coin 
referred to in die verse. Its purchasing power today would be 
equal to that of Rs. a. Ptopetty wotth 2000 would thetefote 
be equal to property worth Rs. 10,000 today. Mbh., XIII, 
82, 24, puts the limit at 3,000. 

2 qftmfr frfmOTif: frfTv -wi 1 

rtJjtlill t'lNC Htvll *jd*I<j*I 11 

t pff 1 

Brihispati in SCV, p. 676. 

This text of Brihispati it opposed to a number of other 
verses attributed to him and may be of doubtful authority. 
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should inherit the properly if allowed to do so by 
her next reversioners like ihc father-in-law or brothers- 
in-law . 1 Probably it was expected that she would sur- 
render a portion of her share in their favour in order 
to get their consent. Such a proposal would effect a 
working compromised between contending c laims . 

The school of reformers, however, was not pre- 
pared to accept any such compromises. It insisted that 
the widow’s right to inherit the full share should be 
recognised. It based its ease on logic and reason. 
Brihaspau pointed out that the Vedas, the Smritis 
and sages of antiquity have unanimously declared that 
the husband and the wife arc the joint owners of 
the family property, and together constitute one legal 
personality. A man therefore cannot be said to be 
completely dead as long as his wife is alive. How 
then can properly pass on to another in the lifetime 
of the widow ?* Vfiddhamanu points out that the 
widow can offer Pinzas to her deceased husband, 
and so she should be allowed to inherit his property . 3 
To remove any doubt in the matter, Prajipari lays 
down that the widow has the inherent right to control 
all her husband's property including moveables, im- 
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moveables, bullion, ornaments, stores, etc Her right 
is not in the least affected even if her elderly relations, 
male or female, arc dive. She will of course show 
them proper reverence, but hold the property in her 
own possession. If any msdc relation obstructs her 
peaceful enjoyment of the estate, it is the bounden 
duty of the king to punish him as a thief. 1 

It is perhaps Jimutavahana, who argues the 
widow’s case in the most masterly fashion. ‘There is 
no authority to hold that the ownership in the hus- 
band's property, which the wife acquires at the time 
of marriage, terminates with his death. How then 
can it be argued that the wife's right is destroyed the 
moment she is widowed ? Nor can it be maintained 
that she is to utilise just as much of the income as 
may be necessary for her bare maintenance. Vishnu 
says that the property of a person dying without sons 
will first devolve upon the widow, then upon the 
daughter, parents etc. Now it is admitted that in 
the above text the term property denotes the whole 
income of the estate, when construed with all other 
heirs like the daughter, the brother, parents, etc. How 
then can it have a restricted meaning when it is cons- 
trued with the widow alone?’* 
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We have seen already how there were early teats, 
which did not recognise the widow as an heir and 
allowed her only a maintenance. The new school 
cleverly explained them away as referring to concu- 
bines or unchaste wives. The chaste widow, it was 
argued, could never be deprived of her inherent right 
to inherit the entire property of the husband. 1 Now 
there can be no doubt that this interpretation of the 
old texts is altogether unjustifiable ; earlier writers did 
undoubtedly intend to exclude from inheritance not 
only concubines and unchaste wives, but also chaste 
widows. Later champions of women’s rights could 
not follow die straightforward course of condemning 
the opinions of their predecessors ; they had to devise 
some means, whereby the)- could explain away the 
earlier contrary texts without showing disrespect to 
their writers. Reform in Hindu social customs and 
institutions has always taken this peculiar course 
owing to die great conservatism of the race. 

let us resume our subject. The new school 
maintained that the widow’s right of inheritance was 
an inherent one. The only circumstance that could 
defeat it was unchasrity. When wc note the ideas 
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current on the subject in contemporary times, this 
condition would not appear to be an unexpected one. 
The modern law on die point is very peculiar. It 
allows an inheritance to devolve upon a widow only 
if site is chaste at the time of its opening. Her subse- 
quent unchastity, however, docs not divest die estate. 

In spite of the able advocacy of the cause of die 
widow by the reform school, it took several centuries 
for her right to be recognised throughout India. 
The Deccan was more advanced in this respeer than 
northern India. A writer of about jeo a. c. observes 
that it is customary for the soudiemers to recognise 
the proprietary tights oi women.* The provenance of 
Grihaspad, Vyasa and Prajapati is not known, but the 
Yajfiavalkya school was a southern one, and his 
famous commentator Vijhanesvara was a court 
Pandit of the Chalukya emperor Vikramaditya VI 
and flourished at his capital KalySpi. That the widow’s 
right of inheritance, so enthusiastically advocated 
in the Mitdkshara, was actually recognised in contem- 
porary times in the Deccan can be proved from 
cpigraphical evidence. A 12th century inscription 
from Karnatak, while describing the accepted scheme 
of devolution of property in a certain village, men- 
tions the widow as the heir immediately after the 
son (E. L, V, p. 28). An inscription from Tanjorc 
district, belonging to the same century, declares that 
a lawfully wedded wife inherits the whole property 
of the husband, including land, cattle, slaves, jewels 
and other valuables (J. T. E. R., for 1919, pp. 97-8). 
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The widow’s right of inheritance came into 
recognition in northern India somewhat later. In 
the days of Kalidasa ( e . 400 a. d.), if a person died 
without leaving a son lus property used to escheat 
to the king who had to provide merely a maintenance 
to die widow. This is quite clear from the Sakuntala 
episode of the merchant dying in the shipwreck, 
whose property was proposed to be immediately 
resumed by the zealous ministers of Dushvanta. In 
Gujarat the widow’s right of inheritance was not 
recognised down to c. 1200 A. d. King Kumarapala 
of that province (1144-1173) admits frankly that his 
subjects were justified in their impression that their 
king always desired his rich subjects to die issuclcss, 
so that he may resume riieir property. 1 A pod of 
his court tells us that it was this king who showed 
a magnanimity of mind possessed not even by kings 
born in the golden age like Raghu and Nahusha, 
and voluntarily forswore his right to the property 
of the ‘weeping widow.’ 2 It would be thus seen 
that this reform met with considerable opposition 
from the governments of the day because their 
revenues were adversely affected. As a partial com- 
pensation some of them introduced a death duty on the 
property of persons dying without sons (R dsbfrakutas 
and their Times, p. 232). 
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Most of the digest writers, who wrote subsequent 
to i2oo a. d., have recognised the widow’s right of 
inheritance. We may therefore conclude that by 
c. ijco a. d. the right had come to be sanctioned 
throughout the country. 

The Dayabhaga school of Bengal liberalised the 
law still further in favour of the widow. The Mitik- 



shara school recognised the widow’s right of inherit- 
ance only if her husband had separated from the joint 
family before his death. 1 An examination of the con- 
text of the verse, in which Yajfiavalkya mentions the 
widow as the next heir, makes it dear that he intended 
to recognise her right only if her husband was not a 
member of the joint family at the time of his death. 
This condusion becomes irresistible from v. 1 } 8, where 
YSjfiavalkya dedares that even when members of a 
family have reunited after separation, the surviving 
male coparceners will succeed the deceased and not liis 
wife. VijfiancSvara is therefore correct in holding that 
according to Yajfiavalkya only the widow of a separa- 
ted coparcener can become an heir to her husband. 
Of course he could have liberalised rhe law still further 



by drawing further deductions from the text of Brihas- 
pati, which dedares chat none can succeed to the pro- 
perty of a person as long as his wife is alive. He could 
have argued that whether the deceased was a member 
of the joint family or not was an immaterial question. 
As long as the wife was alive, the husband ought to 
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be regarded as living ; the inheritance would not 
open at all rill the death of the wife. She must lx 
therefore allowed to enjoy the property of her 
husband, irrespective of the consideration whether 
he had separated from the family or not before his 
death. 

Vijflancivara, however, was not prepared to take 
this step. He had included inherited property under 
Strldhana, and he was probably reluctant to sanction 
a scheme of succession, whcrcundcr extensive proper!)' 
would automatically aud very frequently pass out of 
the joint family to female Stridhana heirs. He 
probably felt that if a coparcener effects a separation 
from the joint family, the members of die latter 
should have no grievance if the property of the 
deceased passes as Strldhana to his daughter. If, how- 
ever, no separation was effected and the share of an 
undivided coparcener were allowed to devolve on his 
wife, it would liave passed out of the family with an 
alarming frequency, since unlike the Dayabhaga school, 
the Mitikshari school had declared this share as the 
Stridhana of the wife. Most of the medieval jurists 
agree with the MitJkshara and recognise the widow’s 
right of inheritance only when her husband was not a 
member of the joint family at the time of his death. 

To Jlmutavahana, the founder of the Dayabhiga 
school, belongs the credit of liberalising the law s till 
further in favour of the widow. He would not in- 
clude inherited property under Stridhana. This was 
so because he wanted to disarm social opposition to 
his revolutionary proposal to give to cvcty widow 
the right to her husband’s share in the family property. 
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even when he was a member of the joint family 
at the time of his death. While anxious tliat every 
widow should get her husband's share in the joint 
family property, he wanted to prevent it from going 
outside the family to Sirldhana heirs. He therefore 
did not include it under her Stridham. 

The Dayabhaga law undoubtedly marks a further 
step in the expansion of the widow’s right. It lays 
down that the widow can get her husband’s share in 
the family property even when he was a member of 
the joint family at die time of his death. Jimutava- 
hana relies upon a text of Brihaspati, which is silent 
about separation, and declares that the property of a 
person can go to his brother, only when he dies 
without leaving a son or widow behind . 1 He further 
points out that ever, when brothers arc living as 
members of a joint family, under die DavabhSga con- 
ception of this institution, each has got his own share 
dearly determined diough not specifically separated 
by meres and bounds ; it is then but fair that it should 
be earmarked for his wife.* There is further nothing 
to prove that die wife’s co-owncrsliip in the husband’s 
property, that arises at the marriage, automatically 
terminates at die death of the husband if it takes 
place while the family is still joinc. It is therefore 
but fair that she should be allowed to inherit her 
husband’s share irrespective of the consideration as to 
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whether he had separated from the joint family or 
nor. 

If the texts, on which JimGtavihana had relied, 
had been utilised to their fullest capacity, they would 
have easily enabled him to declare that the cstatcwhich 
the widow inherits is an absolute and not a limited 
one. The widow is the living half of the husband, 
says Brihaspati, and dierefore no one can get the 
right to inherit the deceased’s property as long as 
she is alive. Now Jimutavahana could have easily 
argued that the powers of the surviving half (widow) 
cannot be less extensive than those of the expired 
half (husband), and so the widow’s estate was as 
absolute as that of her husband, she having the 
power of sale, mortgage or gift. He, however, did not 
take this step, but maintained that the widow had only 
a life estate in her inheritance ; she could utilise its full 
income in any way she liked, but she could not touch 
its corpus. 

To understand Jlmfltava liana’s reluctance to grant 
to the widow a full estate in her inheritance, we 
shall have to discuss the history of die question. The 
cady jurists, like Vishriu and Yajbavalkya, who have 
recognised the widow as an heir, have not anywhere 
used language to show that dicy regarded her as a 
limited heir. It is possible to argue that they intended 
to invest her just with the same full powers which they 
have granted to other heirs like the son, rf\c father or 
the brother whom they have mentioned along with 
her. In the long discussion of the subject in die 
hiitiksbari, Vijflancivara nowhere states or hints that 
the widow was a limited heir, having no right to 
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dispose of the corpus of the property. In the conclud- 
ing sentence of his discussion he states, ‘Therefore the 
chaste and regularly married wife of a person who 
has died without leaving behind any sons, and who 
had separated from rhe joint family and not reunited 
with it, inherits his entire property .’ 1 He has in- 
troduced here several qualifying adjectives very care- 
fully ; but there is none to suggest that the widow’s 
estate was a limited one. 

A number of other jurists, however, declare 
definitely tliat the widow is a limited heir. An 
authority quoted by the Mahabharata states that the 
widow can only utilise the income of the property 
she has inherited ; she can under no circumstances 
dispose it of . 1 Katyayana states dial the inheritance 
will revert to reversioners after the death of die 
widow, she having no power to dispose it of . 3 
Brihaspati, we liavc seen, was a fervent champion of 
the widow’s rights, but ever, he expressly declares 
that her powers over her inheritance are limited; she 
cannot sell, mortgage or gift it away. He, however, 
permits a gift for religious purposes, which pre- 
sumably was to be of a small portion only . 4 Narada 
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declines to concede lull powers to the wife even over 
her Stridhana, if it comprised of any immoveable 
property. The wise have declared, says the jurist, 
“ that transactions of landed property like sale or 
mortgage or gift, if made by women, arc automati- 
cally invalid.” 1 

To conclude, we find that even some of the 
warmest champions of die widow’s right of in- 
heritance like Bphaspati definitely declare her to 
be a limited heir, while others like Yajfiavalkya and 
Vishnu arc merely silent on the point. No one 
specifically invests her with the power to dispose of 
the immoveable property in her inheritance, gifts for 
religious purposes being the only exception. It is 
therefore clear that down to the 12th century the 
widow was intended to be given only limited power 
over her inheritance. • Society was, as shown already, 
very reluctant to recognise the widow even as a 
limited heir; it would have summarily rejected her 
claim, if it had been suggested diat she should be 
invested with absolute powers over her inheritance. 

Late medieval period, c. 1200-1800 a. d., was 
undoubtedly the most conservative one in the history 
of Hindu customs and institutions. It, however, can 
claim the credit of attempting to liberalise the widow’s 
powers over her estate in one direction. We have 
seen above how down to c, 1200 a. d. jurists were 
unwilling to concede to the widow the right to 
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alienate her estate. The Nibandha writers after 
tliat date are, however, seen to encourage the tendency 
to recognise the right under certain circumstances. 
There was a text in Briliaspati which, as pointed out 
already, permitted the widow to gift away a portion 
of her property for religious and spiritual purposes. 
Writers like Devambhatta and Nilakandia particularly 
emphasise on this right. The former sates that 
when sale or mortgage of the immoveable property 
was prohibited to the widow, what was meant was 
that she should not gift it away to persons of ques- 
tionable character like the singers, dancers and actors . 1 
The latter maintains that women have inherent powers 
to make gifts for spiritual purposes . 8 

Neither DevanabkaHa nor Nilakancha, however, 
state whether the consent of the next reversioners 
was necessary for validating such a transaction. The 
language which they have used would suggest that if 
tire gift was a bona fide one for religious purposes, 
die widow could give it herself without requiring 
anybody's consent. The actual practice seems to have 
varied considerably. We have no recorded cases 
for northern India, but south Indian inscriptions of 
the medieval period show that die silence of the 
authorities was interpreted differently by different 
persons and localities. 

There was one view that the express permission 
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of the reversioner was an essential prerequisite for 
such a transaction. It would he therefore better still 
if the gift purported to be a gift made jointly bv the 
widow and the reversioners. Some inscriptions from 
south India show that tliis opinion was acted upon 
in practice on several occasions. 'Ilius a ioth century 
epigraph from Mysore records a gift of land given 
by a widow and her brother-in-law (E. C., XI, 
Holkerc No. 33). The brother-in-law is obviously 
introduced here to show that the transaction had the 
full consent of the next reversioner. The widow 
alone could not have legally sold the property. A nth 
century inscription from the same state records the 
donation given by a widow to a temple along with 
her brother-in-law and Stivaishnavas. Here it is clear 
that the consent of not only the next reversioner but 
of the whole caste was deemed necessary to validate 
the transaction (Ibid, X, No. too A). A 13th century 
inscription from Madura district narrates how two 
childless widows wanted to give a garden to a temple, 
how their relations would not sanction the transac- 
tion, and how eventually they could achieve their 
object only by securing the permission of some other 
reversioners (S. I. E. R., 1916, No. 401). It is 
quite dear from the above cases tliat the widow’s 
estate was regarded as a limited one. The permission 
of the next reversioner, if not of the whole caste, 
was necessary to enable her to gift it even for a 
religious purpose. 

There arc, however, other records equally numer- 
ous and hailing from the same part of the country, 
which record sales or gifts of landed property by 
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widows made for religious purposes, but arc silent 
about any permission of the reversioners. A 12th 
century inscription from Trichi nopoly district records 
the gift of a piece of land by a Bralimana widow made 
in favour of a temple ; a 13th century inscription from 
Kolar district refers to a sale by a widow of her own 
share in her landed property ; a 15 th century record 
mentions a Bralimana widow building a temple and 
giving to it a gift of land for tltc spiritual benefit of 
herself and her husband; a 17th ccnruiy inscription 
describes how a Brahmana lady gifted away a whole 
village to a temple. 1 In none of these records is it 
anywhere mentioned or suggested that any of the 
widows had obtained any reversioner’s consent or 
permission lor her disposal of the landed property. 
Had any such permission been received, it would have 
been surely mentioned, as was done by the persons 
who drew up the documents referred to in the last 
para. It is to be noted that these epigraphs were 
lidiic deeds of titles, intended to last for ever ; it is 
natural to presume that they would have carefully 
mentioned all relevant dtcumstances that would 
have bccn / necessaiy to prove tliat the transactions 
recorded were valid ones, and the donees had acquired 
full and unquestioned titles. 

The epigraphic evidence then shows that the 
custom differed with different sections and different 
localities in south India. Some sections of society felt 
that the permission of the reversioners was necessary 

« I. M. P.. m. p. i) 4 « ; E. C, X, Kolar No. 10} ; J. M. P. 
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to validate even a religious gift ; others thought that 
it might be dispensed with. When we note that all 
our jurists belonged to the priestly caste, it would 
not be wondered that the general tendency should 
have been to give the widow an unrestricted power 
in the matter. 

While pleading for an unrestricted power to the 
widow to make gifts for religious purposes, Mirra- 
misra, a 17th century jurist of the United Provinces, 
uses some expressions suggesting that he was half 
inclined to sanction bona fide sales or gifts made even 
for non-religious purposes. “To those who contend” 
says he, "that women have no right to sell or gift 
away their husbands’ inheritance, we ask, do you 
mean to maintain that even if the gift or sale in ques- 
tion has already become an accomplished fact, it 
would become invalid merely because it was made 

by a woman ? This is unfair Texts prohibiting 

sales etc. refer to the disposal of landed property 
made to vicious persons with the malicious purpose of 
defeating the rights of coparceners. The}' do not 
invalidate gifts etc. properly made. Ownership ffvti 
the right oj disposal as mush over the immoveables as over the 
moveables, and an assomplished translation cannot bs un- 
settled even by a hundred sacred texts ." 1 This principle 
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would have undoubtedly invested the widow with lull 
tight of disposal even over immoveable property. 
But MitramHra not only does not draw its natural 
corollai)', but proceeds immediately to circumscribe 
its application. For he concludes his discussion with 
tiie observation, *It therefore follows that a widow 
can dispose of her immoveable property either for 
making a religious gift or for maintaining herself or 
for other proved necessities’; 1 he does not add ‘or for 
any other purpose she may like.’ In spite of his 
liberal principles MitramiSra was thus prepared to 
invest the widow just with those powers, which 
have been recognised in modern courts. It is dear 
that sodety was not yet prepared to grant the widow 
an unrestricted power over her immoveable in- 
heritance. 

Should we now change the law and invest the 
widow with full power of disposal over her immove- 
able inheritance ? This is a question on which 
opinion is divided at present. Dr. Deshmukh’s bill 
introduced in 1936 in the Imperial Assembly sought 
to invest the widow with this power, but the effort 
failed. The educated woman naturally feels it an 
insult that she should not have a power over her 
inheritance which is conceded to the most illiterate 
and inexperienced villager. We must however note 
that even at present the widow can sell or mortgage 
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her property for legal necessities. The disability is 
that her powers in this connection arc not unrestricted, 
'litis is of course a disability from one point of view, 
but also a protection from another. In the Punjab 
and Palestine, for instance, male peasants had unrestric- 
ted powers of alienation ; the result was tliat many of 
them sold away their valuable lands and eventually 
became paupers as they could not properly utilise 
and invest the sale proceeds. Eventually the govern- 
ment liad to restrict these powers in the interests of 
the peasants themselves. We should not forget that 
9J per cent widows are still uneducated and inexperi- 
enced and altogether innocent of die provisions of 
law. If they arc given die right to dispose of their 
landed property, many of them will be induced by 
interested parties to enter into unwise transactions. 
The money realised in cash will not last long, and 
the majority of widows entering into such transac- 
dons will eventually find that they have lost both 
their land and its sale proceeds. Their condition will 
then become pitiable. In the present circumstances, 
therefore, it is not in the interests of the widows as a 
class that they should have unrestricted powers of 
alienation. A beginning, however, may be made by 
giving it to those widows who possess certain mini- 
mum educational qualifications. This of course will 
often adversely affect the prospective rights of rever- 
sioners, but the)’ have been already annihilated by the 
ruling of the Privy Council giving the widow an un- 
restricted power of adoption. If coparceners cultivate 
friendly and cordial relations with the widow, there is 
no reason why she should wantonly defeat their 
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expectations. She would then feel as much inrerest in 
her husband’s family as rhe coparceners and would not 
normally stand in the way of its continued prosperity 
after her death by selling or willing away her share. 

Till 1937 it was only in Bengal that the Hindu 
widow could inherit her husband's property even if 
he had died as a member of the joint family. Outside 
Bengal, she was recognised as an heir only if her 
husband had effected a separation from the joint family 
before his death. This was rhe law as it was hid 
down in the MitaMsbarS and enforced in modern 
courts. The latter, however, were anxious to help the 
widow as much as they could, and sought to facilitate 
matters in her favour by decreeing that a person should 
be regarded as being separated from the joint family 
not only when he had actually severed his connection, 
but also when he had merely communicated his 
intention of doing so to his other coparceners. This 
used to enable many persons, who did not share the 
traditional regard about the sanctity of the joint 
family, to secure the devolution of their share 
upon tlicir wives. Those wives, however, who did 
not advise their husbands to take tltis rather un- 
pleasant step, got as a reward for their regard for rhe 
joint family, the misfortune of losing their right of 
inheritance to their husbands. This was undoubtedly 
an undesirable and anomalous stacc of affairs. The 
new law that has been passed in 1937 practically 
extends the Djyabhaga law to the whole of India 
and invests the widow with foe right to inherit her 
husband’s share in the family property, irrespective of 
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the consideration as to whether her husband had 
effected liis separation from the joint family or not. 
This is a development in the right direction . 1 

‘This article forms a portion of a chapicr in the author’s 
forthcoming book on 'Tit pciilm «/ nemtn in Hindu miTua- 
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A short study 

B y Rao Sahib Professor C S. Srinivasachari 
Amamelci Umrrsity 

The Dravidian problem which naturally involves 
a study of the problem of any racial or cultural pre- 
Dra vidian strain, like the labour of Sisyphus, has not 
found, even after several decides of attempts at inter- 
pretation, any very acceptable solution for the different 
stresses, ethnological and cultural, that have marked 
scholarship and research in this field. It has once 
again come to the foreground owing to the promi- 
nence attempted now to be given to the theory of the 
Dravidian origin of the Moheajo-Daro civilisation. 
An attempt is made in this paper to survey a few 
aspects that have been stressed in connection with the 
subject by some scholars. 

i. Prt-Drwidian 

The population of South India is made up of 
different racial types which have, since pre-historic 
times, become superimposed one upon another. The 
earliest races of which any traces have been found arc 
connected with the pre-historic remains discovered 
in the old sites, both sepulchral and residential, scat- 
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tcrcd in die districts of Chinglcpuc, North Arcot and 
Ncllore, and ia Bcllary and the Nizam’s Dominions. 
ThecollecdoQ of stone implements discovered in these 
sites lias been figured and catalogued by Mr. R. Bi ucc- 
Foote, one of the pioneers of a prc-historic survey on 
scientific lines in South India. The implements of 
the races who lived in what may be called the neo- 
lithic age, arc not very many, — due, it was believed 
— “not so much to the want of sites connected with 
the peoples of this age, but to the want of careful 
exploration of the country.” On the summit of 
Peacock Hill in Bcllary, Mr. Bruce-Footc found many 
evidences of the former settlements of ncolidiic nun 
— ‘in die shape of terraces rivetted with rough stone 
walls, near which were great accumulations of pottery, 
bones of bovine animals, tanks made by damming 
streams, and shallow troughs hollowed in the rocks, 
which were apparently used for crushing corn.’ He 
also discovered stone-celts in all stages of manu- 
facture, chipped, ground and polished, as well as 
flakes struck off them. Their mode of burial was by 
inhumation of several bodies in polygonal spaces, 
enclosed by stones set in an upright position; the 
bodies were interred at a slight depth, with knives, 
arrow-lieads of flint and ornaments formed of steatites, 
beads, shells, etc . 1 Later, when cremation was prac- 
tised, the ashes were placed in baked clay uins, which 
were deposited in sepulchral chambers formed of slabs. 
According to available evidence, neolithic man used, 
in many places of Soudiern Deccan, some of the rock 

1 Vltit Tii Foot! CoUtftion of Indian Pn-biilarit and Proto- 
hisKrit AntiqnitUi, Introduction pp. 4-6. 
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shelters on the granite-hills rising abruptly out of 
tlic plains. Brucc-Foote could not get any traces of 
human habitation or inhumation assignable definitely 
to the palaeolithic or neolithic race in these regions. 
Mcgalithic remains and burials of the Iron Age occur 
in numerous places in Central and Southern India, 
and in marked abundance in the Hyderabad State ; 
and these have heen detailed by writers and explorers 
from the time of Meadows Taylor and Breeks. Mr. 



B. S. Guha, writing on the racial affinities of the 
peoples of India, 1 holds that these mcgalithic remains 
reveal “a uniform culture throughout as judged by the 
nature and contents of the objects found," though 
there might have been several phases of the same. 
He could not, however, be certain as to the origins 
of this culture and also as to the precise period of 
time to which it may be assigned ; and he holds that 
the presence of iron in these remains should not be 
regarded as setting a limiting date to them, such as 
post-Vcdic, though he says that “it will be safer to 
regard the mcgalithic remains of South India as post- 
Vcdic and later than similar remains of the Central 



Indian plateau from where the culture would seem to 



have spread southwards.” 

In the early iron age, stone implements were al- 
most entirely displaced by iron ones ; the art of smelt- 
ing and working iron was known. Wheel-made 
pottery had also come into general use, while gradually 
the people came to be acquainted with three more 
metals: gold, copper and tin. The discoveries bclong- 



1 Vide tbt Gam of India, 1931: VoJ. IU Indio, Pori III 
Elbnoprapbical, Introduction, p. LXV. 
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ing to this age covet a wide field and come from very 
many distant parts of South India, being usually con- 
nected with prc-historic burial grounds, such as 
stonc-circlcs, cairns, cromlechs, barrows and cist- v?cns. 
Among the places where these have been traced and 
even opened in certain eases, arc sites in the Nilgiiis, 
Travancorc, Malabar, Cochin, Tinncvelly, Madura 
the Palni Hills, Coimbaioic, Salem, North Atcot, 
South Arcot, Chinglcpur, Coorg, Anantapur, BcUary 
and Kumool. A good idea of these can be gathered 
from the bulk of the Breeks Collection, and those of 
Rac and Brucc-Footc, in the prc-historic galleries in 
the Madras Museum. 

We are told that the pie-historic potter)' of South 
India bears a certain resemblance, especially in the 
vases, to Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan ceramic 
wares, though they fall short of the finish of propor- 
tion of the classical Western forms. 1 In the sepul- 
chral urns were found various weapons and domestic 
implements, spears, javelins, arrow-heads, knives, etc., 
razors, sickles, shears and tweezers. ‘In many eases 
the bronze vessels are so elegant in shape that it is 
difficult to believe dm they arc produced in India, for 
they resemble Graxo-Bactrian art works.’ The 
costumes of the people represented in die figurines 
found on the lids of jars arc much more archaic than 
those of the Sanchi Stupa figures, which were worn 
more than two thousand years ago. Tliis itself would 
throw back die age of the figurines probably by many 
centuries, and gives great probability to the assump- 

XVL ‘ Calai *B* of Prt-Mitoric Antiqvliu, Pictice, pp. X *nd 
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tion that the aft of ixon-smclting and working were 
known in India folly three thousand years ago, if not 
earlier. 1 

The next question is— Have the pre-historic types 
of South Indian man left any remnants or descendants 
at the present time? One set of authorities would 
lead us to infer that some at least of the wilder tribes 
living .in the jungles and hills may be racially traced 
to the primitive man of palaeolithic times. According 
to them, the non-Aryan population of South India is 
made up of at least two different racial stocks, which 
have been called prc-Dravidian (or archc-Dravidian) 
and Dravidian respectively. If the Dravidian repre- 
sents the neolithic man, is it not possible that the 
pre-Dravidian represents in part even the palaeolithic 
man ? This is the trend of reasoning arrived at after 
many years of speculation by eminent ethnologists 
of recent times like Dalton and Keane. 

It is now fairly well established that some at least 
of the forest and hill tribes of South India represents 
racially an clement distinct from the Dravidinns, who 
form its main bulk. In the past, the learned Dr. 
Caldwell and others held that the jungle and hill tribes 
and the servile castes of the South were a section of 
the Dravidians who had been driven to the hills or 
were rendered servile by the rest of their own people. 
This theory finds very little support now. For 
want oi a better name, these tribes have been called 
the pre-Dravidian race. They include the Kurumbas 
the Sholagans. the Irujans, the Chcnchus, the Ycnadis, 



1 Ibid. Preface. 
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the Kadars, the Maki-Vedans, the Paniyans etc. To 
the same stock must probably be traced the Veddahs 
of Ceylon. According to Dr. Haddon, the jungle 
tribes of Ceylon should be classed along with the 
Kumibas, the Iruks, and some other jungle tribes of 
South India, as pre-Dravidian. It is still undecided 
as to what branch of die human race we should as- 
cribe these kindred jungle tribes of South India and 
Ceylon. 

2. The Pre-Dravidian and Proto-Dravidian racti 

Dc Quatrefages maintained that the Pre-Dravi- 
dians were the representatives of a submerged Negrito 
element, which in eady days found its way into South 
India. Flower, Lydekker and Topinard all wrote 
of the Negro element present in the races of South 
India. This Negro or Negrito element could hardly 
have come from Africa or Australia according to 
diem. It probably came from Malaysia; and “its 
spoor may be everywhere followed (through Tenas- 
scrim and Arakan, round the Bay of Bengal) from 
the Negroid flat-faced, curly-haired Kochs of Assam, 
to the swarthy irregular-featured Nepalese Havas, 
thence to the numerous Santals of Chota Nagpur, 
with a cast of countenance almost approaching the 
Negro type, and thence to the Khonds and Gonds of 
the Vindhya range.” According to their authority 
Negroid contact and influences arc everywhere betray- 
ed in the aboriginal tribes of South India. Mr. E. 
Thurston, a noted invesdgator of a previous genera- 
tion in South Indian ethnology, supports the view that 
these pre-Dravidians have affinities with the Sakais of 
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the Malay Peninsula ; and possibly the Australian 
Negros arc also related to them. Haeckel put forward 
the view that three out of the twelve species of man— 
the Dravidas, Nubians and Mediterranese — agree in 
several characteristics and tliat die primeval species. 
Homo Dravida, is only represented by the Deccan tribes 
in the southern part of I Iindustan and by the neigh- 
bouring mountain-folk of Ceylon; and the nee 
showed, on the one hand, traits of relationship to the 
Australians and Malavas and, on the other, to the 
Mongols and the Mediterranese. Huxley postulated an 
identity of the aboriginal Australians with the ancient 
inhabitants of the Deccan. W. Crooke was of the 
view that the Dravidians represented an emigration 
from the African continent, while the Aryan invasion 
was more social than racial. A. H. Keane elaborates 
the definition of the term, pre-Dravidian, the use of 
which was first due to Lapicquc and would compre- 
hend in its racial scope “certain jungle-tribes of South 
India, the Veddahs of Ceylon, the Sakai of the 
Southern Malay Peninsula, the basal element of certain 
tribes of the Eastern Archipelago and the main 
element in the Australians .” 1 

Tradition supports the view that some at least 
of die pre-Dravidian tribes had attained to something 

1 The chief pre-Dravidiin features arc coarse hair, more or 
less wavy or curly, a narrow head, a very broad nose, dark 
brown skin and short stature. The Kadirs of the Ananulai 
hills and the mountain-ranges south into Travancore, the 
Paniyans of Malabar, the Wynaad and the Nilgiro and the Irulas, 
the darkest of the Nilgiri tribes, and the jungle Kurumbas of 
the Nflgiris may be taken as examples. (Aim Past and Promt, 
revised edition by A. H. Quiggin and A. C. Haddon — (1920), 
Chapter XII.) 
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like civilized life at the time that they came in contact 
with the Dravidians proper. The Kurumbas— who 
probably represent the civilized element among these 
elements — apparently had risen ro a fairly respect- 
able social and political eminence ac one time. They 
appear to be remnants of a widespread people who 
erected dolmens. The postulate of a submerged conti- 
nent of Lemuria refers to the assumption underlying 
the widespread habitat of the pre-Diavidian element, 
when Australia formed almost continuous land with 
the African continent and this land mass was accessible 
on the north and north-west to primitive migration 
both from India and from Papuasia. 1 

The Nicobarcse are, according ro the latest autho- 
rities believed to have migrated from the Tcnasscrim 
district of Burma and occupied the coastal portions of 
the Nicobar islands. They do not however show any 
racial affinity with the Monkhmer speaking tribes of 
Burma, namely, the Moos and the Palaung-Wa of the 
northern Shan States. The Chcnchus, the Kadars and 
the Nattu-hfalayans have also been examined by the 
authorities of Census Survey operations of 1931. The 
Kadars have still scmi-nomadic habits; and they 
arc said to contain a definite Negrito element. The 
presence of a Negrito racial strain in the aboriginal 
population of South India was suspected by some 
previous writers; but definite evidence as to it was 
lacking. Dr. Hutton, the latest Census Commissioner 
for India, has recently drawn attention ro the presence 
of the Negrito type among the Angami Nagas of 

1 VUi Thurston's Castes and Tribes cf Swibern India t VoL I, 
Introduction — p p. XXXI tt seq for an elaboration of this idea. 
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Assam and it may be presumed that the remnants of 
the Negrito race now fouod among the Semangs and 
the Andamanese were much more widely spread at 
one time and extended well into the Indian continent, 
survivals of them being seen among the Kadars and 
the Pulayans of the Western Ghats. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy thus traces the 
successive strata in the racial composition of the land. 
The earliest inhabitants were, in all probability, a 
small black curly-haired Negrito race allied to the 
Semangs of Malaya and the Mincopis of the Anda- 
mans. Then there came a long-headed race, called 
pre-Dravidian and sometimes proto- Australoid, who 
might have entered India from the north-cast or the 
north-west or by the suhmerged Lemurian continent. 
“Wherever the pre-Dravidian might have originated, 
the racial type of the Indian proto-Australoid would 
appear to have been ultimately fixed in India under the 
influence of the Indian climatic conditions and he is 
thus the true aborigine of India.” Most of the Indian 
aboriginal tribes appear to have been descended from 
this type. The type spread to the extreme south and 
can be credited with the introduction of neolithic 
culture and hand-made pottery. Then there was the 
Melanesian strain seen in the tribes of the hilly regions 
between Assam and Burma and also on the Malabar 
Coast — the type having probably originated in a mis- 
cegenation between the Oceanic Negrito and the 
Proto-Australoid from India. The next important 
wave of immigration into India appeals to have been 
an early branch of the Mediterranean race who brought 
with them a rudimentary knowledge of agriculture. 
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the practice of urn-burial, the erection of rude stone- 
memorials for the dead, neolithic implements, the art 
of navigation and a new speech. The main body of 
this race occupied peninsular India which was then 
pcrliaps sparsely inliabited by the pre-Dravidians and 
by some remnants of the original Negritos. “The 
scccions of the early Mediterranean immigrants who 
stayed on in Northern India were in time mostly 
absorbed in the dominant pre-Dravidian population 
of the North. Most of the new immigrants into 
Southern India, whom we may call the Proto-Dravi- 
dians, and their descendants, too, gradually received 
varying degrees of infusion of Proto- Australoid blood, 
and in time worked out a civilisation now known as 
the Piavidian culture. To them perhaps India owes 
the first establishment of settled villages and a village 
organisation with its village officials, village deities 
and village groves.” To than Rai Bahadur S. C. 
Roy would also attribute the dolmens, cairns, menhirs 
and other megaliths found in South India, as well as 
the large terracotta funeral urns, rhe coloured and 
glazed pottery, metal weapons, ornaments and utensils 
uneardved in the pre-historic sites. The widespread 
snake-cult is also regarded as one of tlieir contribu- 
tions. 1 

Further, Mr. Roy holds that the descendants of 
these Proto-Dravidians became die Dravidians ; they 
acquired various atts and industries and became great 

1 The Presidential Address of Rai Bahadur S. C Roy before 
the Anthropology section of the Seventh Session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference, Baroda, 1955 (pp. 19S tt 11a of the 
Pnntdiim and TramastioKi). The Mediterranean race, referred to 
above, should be understood in its most extended sense. 
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builders also, and long before the Qiriscian era deve- 
loped a considerable civilisation and consolidated 
themselves into powerful kingdoms. Gradually with 
the development of village life among them, a rudi- 
mentary division of labour came into existence among 
them, marked by hereditary function and endogamy. 

It may have been that the deviations from the 
Mediterranean race (Proto-Dravidian) which can be 
found in the population of South India were caused 
by the inter-breeding between them and the pre- 
Dra vidian races still surviving in the jungles. The 
assumption that the Mediterranean race itself originat- 
ed in India has been put forward, but docs not seem 
to be very probable ; it is based on the view that the 
original Dravidian home was in the submerged conti- 
nent that connected South India with Africa, when 
the Indo-Gangetic basin had not yet been formed. 1 

3 . Theory of Continuity of Pn-Dravidian and Dravidian 

The late Professor P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
sought to explain that the Old Stone Age in South 
India ended vety gradually and shaded off very 
imperceptibly into the neolithic culture and that, 
throughout South India, there was no geological or 
other indication of catastrophic phenomena when the 
palaeolithic age ended and the next age began. "The 
substitution of trap-rock for quait2itc, the acquisition 
of the skill to polish the tools made with trap-rock 

» See Dt. G. Slater : The Dmidian EUmnt in Indian Culture 
(pp. ifr-13) ; and G. Elliot Smith : hligyatms of Early Culture ; 
and H. I. Fleuie : Ratio! Affnitin of South India tad Early 
Culture Centatt. (Note to Cb. I ia Slater's work). 
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till they became extraordinarily smooth to the touch, 
the domestication of the wild dog, and the cultivation 
of the wild rice led to the peaceful evolution of the 
epoch of new stone tools from that of the older rough 
implements, the settled life of the ncolitliians from the 
nomad life of the palacolithians .” 1 

The learned writer further holds that dialects of 
the same family of languages were spoken throughout 
India, except in the Vindhyan regions, in the neolithic 
age ; and that the ncolithians of North India spoke 
languages of their own which were structurally allied 
to the so-called Dravidian family of languages and 
not to Sanskrit or Prakrit and which might have been 
evolved from the holophrastic dialects of very primi- 
tive peoples. In South India, as in China, no brief 
copper age or long bronze age intervened between 
the neolithic age and the iron age. 

The Adichchanallur graves which extend over a 
hundred acres of land on high ground on the south 
bank of the Tambaraparani, west of Sri Vaikuntam 
in the Tinneveliy district, form the most extensive 
and the most important prc-historic burial place as 
yet known in South India. They reveal no evidence 
of cremation and obviously belong to the early iron 
age. In the State of Pudukkottah rows of early 
iron age graves have been discovered in several 
neighbouring places. The most notable of these sites 
is near the village of Anna vasal. The tools found 
in these graves are both of stone and iron. 

Megalithie tombs were supposed to have been 

1 Tt* Sun, Ap in India (Madras, i 9 zS)-ai. II ; Tbt Ntm 
Slont Ap, D> il. 
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introduced in the end of the neolithic or in the begin- 
ning of the iron age. Some anthropologists are of the 
opinion that the fashioning of megalithic tombs began 
in the Nile Valley and spread in the wake of an ancient 
Egyptian sun cult. A tomb of the megalithic type 
was discovered about twenty-five years ago at Gaj- 
jalakonda in the Kurnool district; and there have been 
discovered many other megalithic sites. The iron age 
sites in South India do not have relics of houses built 
of brick. There are evidences of extensive inter- 
course even in neolithic times — and certainly in later 
times — between South India and the rest of the world.* 



Thus, according to this view, the Dra vidian race 
was indigenous to the country ; and the Tamil and 
other allied peoples were indigenous ; and their 
languages were evolved where they are now spoken. 
“A careful study of South Indian pre-historic anti- 
quities in situ cannot lead to any other conclusion than 
that the passage of culture from stage to stage in 
ancient times was not a catastrophic change such as 



* "There is a remarkable resemblance between the terra- 
cotta sarcophagi found at Pallavatam and 'certain terra cotta 
coffins discovered near Baghdad, and also between the latter and 
the more highly developed and ornamental Etruscan terra-cotta 
coffin tombs.' Numetous legged vessels of the neolithic times 
resemble in shape some of the vessels found by Dr. Sebliemann 
in the ruins of Troy. Foote found near the Preach Rocks near 
Mysore ‘part of a large dally with two ornaments cuneiform in 
shape, with a small gap in each re-entering angle and a raised 
gaaand-like ring surrounding each cross.’ Thu is evidently a 
sraitika, and it bears a strong resemblance to the Trojan type 
of rvaitila. These (acts negative the hasty assumptions of 
historians about the age-long isolation of India from the rest of 
the wood and prove that in the Lithic Ages, as later, India had 
an active intimate intercourse, cultural and commercial, with the 
rat of Alia, with Africa end Europe." (Ibid, p. <j). 

6 
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indicates the struggle of alien intruders with the pre- 
existing population, but a peaceful course of evolution. 
An inspection of the map of neolithic India is enough 
to prove that the country was thickly populated by 
people of one homogeneous form of culture and that 
the people ought to have been autochthonous, as the 
Tamil people have always claimed to be in the tradi- 
tions recorded in their ancient literature. In the most 
ancient layers of the Tamil language can be discovered 
not only ample traces of neolithic culture, but also 
the birth of the iron age culture that succeeded it.” 1 
A fundamental obstacle in the way of the acceptance 
of this theory of continuity of race evolution down 
to the Dravidian culture-epoch is the existence of 
Negrito and other alien race-marks in some of the 
indigenous hill-tribes of the interior, as pointed out 
before. 

4. Objections to the theory of racial continuity 

The student is faced with obvious difficulties that 
lie in this path of his work. First, the dicory of an 
indigenous origin of ancient Tamils has been enforced 
by several scholars in die past few decades. It is, 
however necessary, as a postulate for this indigenous 
origin theory, to prove whether the so-called pre- 
Dravidian races and types could be satisfactorily 
explained as belonging to the same race as the Tamils 
proper and whether the racial marks of die pre-Dravi- 
diau and the Dravidians respectively can be exactly 
and scientifically differentiated from each other. Dr. 



‘Ibid. p. 47. 
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A. H. Keane recognised at least three distinct races in 
the population of South India. Ancient Tamil 
literature and tradition classify rational beings into 
three types— A iakkal (i.c., the Tamils proper), Disar 
(Aryan Brahmans settled in the south) and Narakar 
(or Ndgir) perhaps aboriginal tribes, Naga being a 
word loosely applied to the tribes who inhabited the 
forests and hilly regions not fully coionised by the 
Tamils. The depressed classes who constitute nearly 
a seventh of the Tamil-speaking population, are said 
to belong to a different race altogether. One Tamil 
scholar would hold them to be the descendants of the 
ancient Eyina tribesmen (mentioned in early Tamil 
books) who disliked to call themselves Tamils. 1 

(2) If the Tamils who are deemed to be the main 
representatives of the Dra vidian race should be distinct 
from the pre-Dravidians, it is necessary to assume that 
they should have come from elsewhere; but this 
assumption goes against the gcain of a certain class of 
scholars who hold not merely that the Tamils were 
indigenous to the land, but that South India was 
perhaps the earliest home of man, the Homo Sapitns. 
This a priori assumption that the Horn Primigenoui 

* "Further, the various modes of disposing of the dead 
prevalent among the Tamils of ancient times, namely, crema- 
tion, interment and exposure, could not have been practised at 
the same time by one and the same ace. These tacts dearly 

£ to prove that there were in the Tamil country at least 
ee distinct races, namely, the aborigines (whatever may be 
their names), the Dravidian Tamils and the Aryan immigrants. 
Though there was a free intermixture of the aborigines and the 
Dravioiaa Tamils and though some isolated instances of the 
fusion of the second and third are noticeable, the existence of 
three different types is dear.” (M. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Ttmii 
S/xdti—p. iz). 
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flourished in South India, is attempted to be supported 
by interpretation of the relies of early man discovered 
so far in the Peninsula. These relies have not been 
so abundant as in the cave dwellings of the European 
palacolithians, that have yielded skeletons of different 
age, owing to men seeking refuge in eaves on account 
of the cold of the recurring glacial epochs. Turning 
now to the other side, we find that the Dra vidian race 
of South India is assumed to have been a rapidly 
multiplying and colonising one. In historical times 
we have evidences of their penetration as traders and 
colonists into the islands and countries of Indonesia. 
In the past also, a similar extension has been postu- 
lated ; and ancient Tamil tradition embodied in the 
Sangham literature lias fully supported their trade 
relations both with Indonesia and with the Eastern 
Mediterranean world, in the pre-Christian epoch as 
well as in the early centuries of the Christian era. 1 

(}) Regarding the alleged connection of the 
Tamils with the Brahuis of Baluchistan based on the 



similarity in a few points existing between the two 
languages. Sir Denys Bray, the greatest authority on 
the Brahuis, says that the Brahuis contain a large 
Pathan element and that their nucleus perhaps picked 
up their language on arrival from the aborigines of 
the region like the Nichari. Sir George Grierson put 
forward, some time back, the ingenious theory that 
the true Dravidian ethnic type had been lost in India 
proper through admixture with other aboriginal 
nationalities and was preserved in its purity in Braliui 



‘T. K. Krishna Mellon: Tkt DrmSm Cuilur, W iu 
Diguinfi 9J7)- 
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alone. Bray holds that it is “as fanciful to elevate 
the Brahui into the authentic Dravidian archetype as 
it is to trace on his countenance the feature of the 
modern Dravidian of Southern India.” The idea, accept- 
ed even in some authentic quarters, is that the Brahui 
is a smaller man than the Baloch and the Pathan, 
‘but sturdy with the round face and blunt features 
of the Dravidian.’ The Dravidian type is marked 
neither by the round face nor by very blunt features, 
but by the long head and the broad nose which is 
often depressed at the root. Neither would tire physi- 
cal features of the typical Brahui answer to the Vedic 
description of the Dasa as a/tdsdb or noseless. 1 

The Brahui has beer, classified as belonging to 
the Tutko-Iranian type by Sir Herbert Rislcy. Sir 
Aurcl Stein would not support the tracing of any 
lineal descent between the pure-blooded Brahui and 
the authors of the Mohenjo-Daro civilization, though 
perhaps, they might be the descendants of the semi- 
barbarous peoples, who lived on the fringes of that 
civilisation. The unfortunate Brahuis have been greatly 
tortured by scholars. As Sir Denys Bray remarks : 
“The Brahuis hve been classed as Dravidian because 
of their language ; as Semites because of their display 
of tokens of virginity, after consummation ; as Syrian, 
because of their name ; Turko-Iranian, because of 
their head-measurements ; Mongolian, because of the 
colouring of their infant buttocks ; Scythian, because 
of some of their tribal names ; and Sumerian, because 
of ancient pottery found in their country ; and the 

* Dray : TAr Brahui Lr 11 and J7I (1954)- 
Part II — Tbf Brahui Prcblm. 
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silver design or Nushki sword-hilts is characteristically 
Assyrian.” 1 

j . Dravidians and Tamils 

The term Dravidian is now widely used as a 
synonym for Tamil; and according to Sanskrit Pandits, 
Dravida connoted a particular country in South 
India, while it has also been often loosely applied to 
the whole of the Peninsula. H. H. Wilson and 
Monicr-Williams have given three senses in which 
the term has been used, namely, (1) the country in 
which the Tamil language is spoken ; (z) an inhabitant 
of the country ; and (5) one of the five Pancha-Dravida 
Brahman communities, as distinguished from the 
Pancha-Gaudas. The Tamil-speaking non-Brahman 
classes have always called themselves ‘Tatnilar’ but 
never ‘Dravidas.’ Sankaracharya referred to Titugna- 
nasambanda, one of the primary Saiva Samayicharyas, 
as the Drdvidasi?u i.c., Dravida child* 

The Pancha-Dravida Brahmans have had a sepa- 
rate ritualistic system and a different social code which 



1 Ibid, p. 40. A hypothesis was put forward chat the 
Brahuis migat have migrated from the south to their present 
habitat. (S. Konow in the oxtide Dravidian in the Ength 
pjtJu Intatmua). 

1 This use of the word obtains even to-day. A Tamil- 
apeaking Brahman who ha* settled down in the Bombay Presi- 
dency is spoken of as a ‘Dravid* and the word is affixed to the 
name of the person, c.g., Chintanun David, Nates a Dravid. 
But the Tamil-speaking non-Brahnuns arc known by their 
caste titles — Mudaliyar, Pillai, and 10 on. Similarly, the Tclugus 
of the north call rhe Tamil Brahman* ‘Dravidu* or ‘Dravidas’; 
while the Tamil non- Brahma ns arc called Sudrulu or DakshinSdi- 
Sadralu. These dearly show that in practice the ethnological 
application of the name Dravida was restricted and limited 
to a particular class; namely, the Tamfl-apealdng Brahmans. 
(M. Srinivasa Aiyangar : 'Tarxii St*& 9 t , 9 1914, pp. *-3). 
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have come to the call ‘Dravida Sampradaya’ or 
‘Dravida Achara.' One view is that the first introdu- 
cers of this Achara were the Tamil-speaking Brahmans 
and an extension of its meaning and application to the 
other four groups of the Pancha-Dravida is due to 
the latter observing this Achara. 

Thus it is quite a clear matter chat the term 
‘Dravida’ had no ethnological significance at first. 
Dr. Caldwell was the first writer to give the term a 
great extension of meaning. He called die allied 
languages of South India by the term, Dravidian, 
and the people speaking them, Dravidians. His 
extension of the word as a generic term for covering 
the entire South Indian group of languages has been 
generally accepted, though he says that the term had 
already been used more or less distinctively by 
Sanskrit philologists. Dr. Caldwell says that the 
word ‘Dravida’, though sometimes used in a restricted 
sense, as equivalent to Tamil, is better fitted for use as 
a generic term. The derivation of the word ‘Dravida’ 
has been regarded as doubtful. As some think that 
it might have had a purely Sanskrit origin and others 
hold that it is a corruption or Sanskritiscd form of 
Tamil. The word Tamil itself could not be analysed 
as to its origin very clearly. Dr. Caldwell himself, 
agreeing with certain pandits, drives it from rhe Sans- 
krit Dravida. A learned Tamil scholar of a previous 
generation, Mr. C. W. Thamotharam Pillar, derives 
Tamil from the root, Tam, i.c., lonely, and believes 
that Tamil means the peerless language. A few other 
grammarian and lexicographers regard that Tamil 
means the sweet language. Another Tamil scholar. 
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the author of the well-known, "Tamili i8co Years 
Ago,” (1904), regards Tamil as an abbreviated form of 
Tamralitta. 

6. Theories of Dravidian Origin 



Apart from the question of the origin of the word 
Tamil and its relation to the term ‘Dravida,’ we can 
try to sec how for the problem of the origin of the 
so-called Dravidian race and of its relation to the 
pre-Dravidian stock has been attempted to be ex- 
plained. Early ethnologists and scholars “following 
Bunsen and Max Muller, would trace the Dravidians 
to the Turanian family, and would say that the last 
Turanian wanderers to the south were the forefathers 
of the Tamils and allied peoples, as the last wanderers 
to the north were die ancestors of the Finns, the 
Basques of Spain, and the Samoyedes of Siberia. 
Dr. Caldwell believes in the Caucasian physical type of 
the Dravidians, and would point to the Toda type 
as an illustration. Sir W. W. Hunter would ascribe 
to them a north-western passage, and declare that 
they and the Kolarians belonged to one racial stock. 



We may, however, dismiss theories which assign a 
trans-Himalayan origin to the Dravidians as altogether 



untenable, according to Sir H. Rislcy. Risley does 



not appear to suggest in his great work. People of 
India (1903) that the Dravidians were autochthonous, 
aud would leave their origin as an open question for 
the time being. According to him the pre-Dravidian 
type is ignored, and the Dravidian race extends from 
Ceylon to the Ganges Valley. Purest specimens of 
the type are the Santals of Chou Nagpur and the 
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Paniyans of Malabar. Rislcy himself was not fully 
satisfied with his own classification. 

Mr. V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, in his Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, already referred to, held that the 
aboriginal inhabitants of South India were the Villavas 
and the Minavas, who were conquered by a highly 
civilized race called the Nagas, coming from Central 
Asia. Subsequently these Nagas were conquered 
by a Mongolian race, called the Tamralittis or Tamils, 
who had migrated from the Tibetan plateau and came 
to South India along the east coast in four bands — 
the Marar, who founded the Pandyan Kingdom ; the 
Tiraiyar tribe of the Cholas ; the Vanavar, who were 
the ancestors of the Chola kings ; and the KSsar of 
the Kongu country, ’lhc Tamil immigrants came at 
distant intervals and in separate tribes, and were fewer 
in number than the aboriginal Nagas and Villavas ; 
they had to adopt the ancient Dravidian language, 
which they in course of time modified into Tamil. 
In attributing a Mongolian origin to the Tamils, Mr. 
Kanakasabhai relied partly on literary evidence and 
partly on the similarity of sounds in certain words. 

He would say that the Nagas were civilized and 
were good weavers of cloth ; and from them the 
Aryans learned their alphabet, which thenceforth was 
known as the Dcvanagaii. He is also of the opinion 
that the Maravars, the Eyinars, the Oliyars, the 
Aruvilars, etc., mentioned as rude tribes in the Tamil 
works of the Sangham period, belonged to rhe above 
Naga race and had always been hostile to the Tamils. 1 

‘pp. 59-64. Cb. IV. 
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Objections were raised against these assumptions— 
the most weighty being the argument that a large 
body of people of very black and conspicuously long- 
headed type could not have come from Mongolian 
regions peopled exclusively by races with broad 
heads and yellow complexions. 

The last theory that has got to be noted is that the 
Dravidians came from Western Asia, cither by a direct 
sea-route or by land through the north-western 
mountain passes, and became super-imposed on the 
aboriginal stock, probably of Lcmurian origin (pre- 
supposing the existence of a Lcmurian continent con- 
necting Malaysia with Africa) long before there was 
any Aryan influence at all. The original home of these 
people should have been Assyria and Asia Minor ; 
and they should have lived with the ancient Ac- 
cadians and other Turnian races before they migrated. 
Objections to this theory have heen raised by Sir H. 
Risley and Sir Denys Bray. The arguments brought 
forward in support of this theory group themselves 
under three heads, (x) Linguistic — Dr. Caldwell 
thinks that the Dravidian languages may be affiliated 
morphologically to the Accadian tongue. There is 
identity in form and meaning of several important 
words in the Semitic, Altaic and Tamil languages. 
And there is the additional support of the Brahui 
dialect of Baluchistan having probably sprung from the 
same source as the Dravidian language group. (2) 
The Indian oblong sarcophagi, discovered at various 
places in the Chinglcput, Ncllorc, North and South 
Arcot districts, arc practically identical in form with 
similar objects found near Bagdad. The author of 
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Mammkbalai, (a Tamil classic), enumerates five me- 
thods of disposing of the dead, including exposure. 
So far as we know, the only nation which exposed the 
dead in this fashion were the ancient Persians. The 
artificial irrigation of the soil by constructing large 
reservoirs and canals on a large scale was encouraged 
by the Tamils as in Babylonia. ($) The ancient 
Tamil people were, like the Assyrians and the Baby- 
lonians, a ferocious race of hunters and soldiers, armed 
with bows and lances, making war, slaying, pillaging 
and ravaging . 1 The theory of the Dravidian race 
being an clement of the Mediterranean race has been 
adverted to. From the time of Professor G. Sergi 
who introduced this term and believed that, possibly, 
the home of this race was East Africa, we have been 
hearing of Ac migrations of this race to Arabia, Syria 
and Mesopotamia whose Sumerians belonged to it 
and to Persia and India. In Persia it mixed in the 
south with a Negroid and in Ac north wiA 
an Alpine strain. According to Professor Elliot 
SmiA, Ac predominant element in India is un- 
doubtedly identical in type with Ae Mediterranean 
element in Europe and Africa, Ae difference in Ac 
Indian skin-colour being “partly due to the fact 
Aat Ae original population of India was made 
up of prc-Dravidians and Proto-Australians, and 
probably in part to Ae stream of Negros who passed 
through India when migrating from Africa towards 

1 M. Srinivasa Iyengar : Tamil Stn&it, p. 41. The writer 
compares same passages of account* of Assyrian military cam- 
paigns with those embodied in Tamil classical works like the 
PurappKrul VinbJ MiUi. 
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Melanesia.” He further holds chac “the physical 
characteristics of the population of Southern India 
reveal a considerable amount of admixture with 
Australian and Negro strains, but, nevertheless, both 
in the ancient and the modem people, Mediterranean 
characteristics predominate." 1 

The Rev. H. Heras, S. J., has been led, in the 
course of his attempts to decipher the script of the 
Indus Valley seals, to strengthen the theory that the 
Mohcnjo-Daro civilization had perhaps a Dravidian 
origin, saying that the controversy going on about 
the pre-Aryan character of the inhabitants of Mohenjo- 
Daro has only strengthened the possibility of the 
theory of the Dravidian origin of the Mohcnjo-Daro 
civilization, and that a fixing of the identity and the 
original habitat of these Dravidians will help greatly 
in solving the Mohcnjo-Daro riddle. He would sup- 
port the theory that the original home of the Dravi- 
dians was probably Libya whose people spread over 
the southern countries of Europe and Egypt in its 
prc-dynastic days and whose culture was brought to 
India by the people who were called Dravidians, the 
culture itself being improved by their mixture with 
the Negritoes and the Kolarians who were inhabiting 
India at the time of their arrival. It was this mixture 
with the Negritoes that gave the Dravidian race some 
of their characteristics ; and it is also postulated that 
they mixed much more freely with the Austric peoples 
who were racially less different from them. Professor 

1 Human History (i9}o}-p. i}6; and alio W. J. Perry: 
Grm/b cj Civii^atim—Cb. V. The Archiic Civilization and its 
Spread. 
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Hctas holds that the culture of the Dra vidian people 
received a new impulse after their mixture with the 
earlier settlers ; and one fruit of this is the hitherto 
unknown proto-Dra vidian script which was very 
likely the parent of the Mohenjo-Daro script. 1 

Professor P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar maintains that 
the artefacts and other relies of ancient times dis- 
covered so far in Southern India form an unbroken 
series, showing that there has been in this country a 
regular evolution of culture, which was never rendered 
discontinuous by any catastrophe, from the lowest 
palaeolithic stage to the latest age of metals. 2 The 
Tamil language existed in South India d urin g the 
course of this evolution. The words necessary for the 
linguistic expression of every stage of this culture 
arc found in die earliest strata of Tamil, and the 
customs of these early ages continued sufficiently 
long to be enshrined in the earliest extant specimens 
of Tamil literature. It may therefore be taken as 
fairly certain that the Tamils were indigenous to 
South India? 

7. Conclusion 

The problem of Dravidian origin therefore has 
become very much more difficult for solution than 

* The New Review, Calcutta, Vol. IV— pp. j el seq (article on 
Light on the Mohenjo-Daro Riddle), In bis booklet— India, 
the Empire of the Srastika — reprinted from rhe Coronation Souvenir, 
the Rev. H. Herat, S. J,, maintains that the sun lira symbol was 
originally a Dravidian symbol which was adopted by the Aryans 
and was in reality the plan of a city {pura) which was the cause of 
its prosperity. 

* For the evidences for this statement, vide his Stone Aft 
in India, and supra, pp. 9-1 x. 

4 See his Pro- Aryan Tamil Culture — pp. 5-5. 
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ever it m s. The old Aryo-Dravidian problem 'which 
is one phase of the question and which is based on 
the assumption of the superior claims to culture of 
the Aryan was attempted to be challenged by the 
Tamils, who raised a discussion but, in the end, have 
left the field more complicated than before. A 
number of Tamil scholars have, in the last half a cen- 
tury, taken up the question and studied the matter very 
diligendy. They have tried to prove that there were 
two prime elements in the Indian civilization, Aryan 
and Dra vidian and that deep seated differences separate 
the one from the other, and that the Dravidian element 
is as good as, if not superior to the Aryan; but they 
did not and could not however, fix the racial identity 
of the Dravidian and Aryan respectively. Research 
in ethnology and philology has not been fruitful in 
bringing about any decisive result. 

One bold scholar, more venturesome than others, 
would go further and on the basis of an examination 
of the Vdan epic, which is very important for the 
Tamils, has built upon it an unconvincing, but very- 
bold, theory thac the long-headed and short-headed 
types of the original Homo Sapiens first lived in the 
submerged Atlantis in the bed of the Indian Ocean 
to the south of India and the Vclans adopted meteoric 
iron in the place of the palaeolithic spear-edge; and 
this gave them an assured superiority over their rivals, 
the Surans, who used only stone dubs. Thus there 
was postulated the parallel evolution of the long- 
headed Vdans and the short-headed Surans through 
the ages. Then the Surans and the Vdans fought a 
great war during the dosing scenes of their life in 
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their submerged land-cradle ; and the former entered 
and left India without leaving any relic behind ; 
and only a portion of the latter proceeded to 
Europe. The Surans gave birth to the Latins, the 
Greeks, the Indians and the Aryans ; while from the 
Vdlans sprang forth the Celts, the Teutons, the Vends 
and the Letts ; and these dispersed from their secondary 
Russian cradle after a sojourn there. 1 

One theory put forward, perhaps diffidently, by 
Caldwell, Lepsius and others, may receive some notice 
here as it lias been recently made the basic idea of 
an elaborate treatise by F. A. Uxbond. The 
grouping of the Dravida languages with the Ugrian 
family of Turanian (Uralo- Altaian) languages by 
Caldwell has brought forth supporting scholarship 
in its proof and defence, in the course of which the 
idea of a Dravida-Magyar connection, linguistically, 
was advanced by a Hungarian scholar, Balint, who 
advocated the deep relationship between Magyar and 
Tamil and tried to prove his theory by quoting a 
number of supposedly analogous words in both 
languages, in a paper with the title, as translated, 
running thus — The Tamil Language as the Sanskrit 
of Turanian idioms or has the Magyar a sister lan- 
guage ? (1888). The I lungarian Academy of Sciences 
declared that there was no rclationsliip whatever 
between the Magyar and the Dravidian languages. 
But the scholar adverted to above, tried to prove a 

1 The book containing these speculative ideas is a carious 
monument of learning marked by an eagerness to explode 
exi'.ting theories of race and culture classification. It is entitled 
Tht Orion of tb* In^BmUa Rout Pttfiiu — VoL I (193 j) 

by V. Chockalingatr. Filial (Palamcottab), 
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connection between Maori and Magyar and between 
Maori and Munda and consequently a rehtionship 
benveen Magyar and Maori, with a number of supports 
of inter-related customs, relies of traditions etc., 
be ween the wo respective groups. He says that the 
Mundas and the Dravidas lived fairly harmoniously 
and diat amalgamation between them was easy. 
The Dravidas were worshippers of the moon and, 
later on, of the snake and the pliallus. The Mundas 
worshipped Mother Earth and later followed the 
Dravidian cults. In the border tracts, the two races, 
Munda and Dravida, were completely blended and 
formed new tribes ; and in many places it is only the 
Munda speech which indicates the original dweller; 
and die Dravidian land organisation was super- 
imposed upon the Munda division of the country. 1 
The above are only a few of the difficulties that beset 
the path of the Dravidian problem. 



1 F. A. U.bond : An Mien Link 

tbt Annpodtt : Nn TraMojiM^nan Origin, (i 9 *3) — 
Chap. X-XTI. 




Miscellaneous Contributions 



NOTE ON THE KOSAM COIN OF 
BHAVANAGA 

Dr. Jayaswal, in his interesting description of a 
cast copper coin of Kosaro, of the “Lanky-Bull” 
type, bearing the inscription [Sri] bbavanagp, in the 
J.B.O.R.S. of June 1956, p. 71, to which Sir R. Bum 
refers in his Article in J.B.O.R.S. 1937, pp. 269-72, 
describes an object at the bottom of the obverse as 
“bottom, a serpent [naga] " Dr. Jayaswal gives an 
enlarged photograph of the coin (Plate I), on which 
the object is clear, and a tracing from it shows the 
object to be clearly a centipede, 1 fiicbika. 

VS“ir~^2^49 

The reference on page 74 to the Narwar Coin 
Bhimanaga illustrated by C unningham in Coins 
Mediatval India should be C M. I. PL II. r j. 



E. H. C Walsh 
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ON THE CULT OF THE GODLING BlR KUAR 

IN THE PALAMAU DISTRICT IN 
CHOTA NAGPORE 

Bji Sarat Ciian-dra Mitra, m.a., b.l. 

The Bhuiyas arc a people of aboriginal descent 
and constitute the most populous caste which lives in 
the district of Palamau in Chota Nagporc. They now 
earn their livelihood by serving as labourers and serfs 
(kamiyas). They nominally follow the tenets of the 
Hindu faith. But this veneer of Hinduism, which has 
been laid on them, is of recent introduction. They still 
retain many of their old animistic beliefs and practices. 
They worship a godling named BIr Kuar, who was 
originally a Bbuiya but was murdered for having 
carried on an intrigue with an Ahir woman. This god- 
ling is symbolized by two posts which arc set up out- 
side the village. A pit is dug between these two posts 
and filled with wood, which is then set fire to. The 
Baiga or village-priest, having then bathed and put on 
a yellow-dyed dhoti, sprinkles gbi or clarified butter on 
the fire and spreads a layer of grass over it He then 
mounts upon a pig and, thus mounted, rides through 
the fire. The beast is then killed by being stabbed to 
the heart. The flesh of the slain pig is then distributed 
among those Bhuiyas who are present there. If any 
meat is left over, it is buried under the ground. 
Another offering consists of a hen which is made to 
eat rice and then killed. This godling is believed to 
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be present at the scene of the sacrifice and to chastise 
his worshippers with a leather-whip, which is plied 
by a man impersonating his deityship . 1 

Among the Hindu castes who live in the Palamau 
district, the most numerically strong arc the Aliirs or 
GoilSs. Like the Bhuiyas, they also worship the 
godiing Bir Kuar, who is symbolized by the two 
wooden posts. The officiating priest invokes the deity 
to appear and, throwing himself into an ecstatic condi- 
tion, leaps about, lashing his own body with a rope 
made of hair. When this condition passes away, the 
worshippers consult him about the diseases which axe 
ailing their cattle and hands over some rice to him. 
The orade then looks at this rice and then declares 
whether ox not the beasts will recover from their 
ailments. This rice is then thrown into the cattle- 
shed under the belief that it will act as a c harm . 

The legend current among the Ahirs about the 
evolution of this godiing is that Bir Kuar was an Ahir 
whose sister was a great witch. She taught many 
young girls the principles of the art of witchcraft at the 
dead of night. Her meeting-place was situated near a 
pool in a forest. The women, who took part in these 
witches’ revels, had to strip themselves naked and 
keep their clothing apart. One night, Bir Kuir took 
them by surprise and stole their clothes. His sister, 
being ashamed to come out stark naked, metamor- 
phosed herself into a tigress and began to kill all the 
cattle of the Ahirs. In this distressful condition, the 
Ahirs appealed to Bit Kuir, saying that if his dcity- 

1 See Gx/ttlu' of Palanau. B j L. S. S. O’Malley, 1 . 03 . 
1907. The Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, Calcutta, page 46. 
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ship would preserve them from the ravages of this 
tigress, each of them would give him a horse. One 
night, while he was sleeping among his buffaloes, 
the demon-tigress came and tried to kill him. But the 
buffaloes were so devoted to him that they formed a 
circle round the tigress and killed her. Ever since 
then, the Aliks’ cattle have been immune from all 
dangers. But when these GoilSs were called upon to 
fulfil their promises of offering horses to Bir Kuar, 
they refused to do so. At last, they compromised by 
giving him small earthenware horses. It is for this 
reason that heaps of small earthenware horses may be 
seen in every shrine of Bir Kuar, who protects the 
A.hirs’ catdc from the attacks of tigers. 1 

The most interesting points in the foregoing 
description of the cult of Bir Kuar are the following : — 

(1) The Bhuiyi legend about die evolution of 
die godling Bk Kuar. 

(2) The rite of the Baigi’s mounting upon a pig 
and riding through the fire. 

(3) The incident of the BaigS’s distributing part 
of the sacrificed beast’s flesh to the wor- 
shippers. 



(4) 

(5) 



The incident of the Baigi’s burying the 
re m ainder of the sacrificial meat under the 



ground. 

The incident of the worshippers’ being 
lashed with a leather- whip by Bir Kuar's 



proxy. 



1 Op. dt., pagei 46-47. 
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(6) The incident of the Baiga’s acting as an 
oracle. 

(7) The use of rice for the purposes of divina- 
tion. 

(8) The use of charmed rice as a scarer of 
disease-demons. 

(9) The inddent, in the Ahir legend, of Bir 
Kuiir’s stealing the dothes of the naked 
witches. 

(10) The incident of the witch’s metamorphosing 
herself into a demon- tigress. 

Now, 1 shall take up die aforementioned points 
for discussion. As regards point (1) supra, I shall say 
that the exponents of cultural anthropology ate of 
opinion that the ghosts of persons who come by their 
deaths from foul play or meet with their ends in 
accidents become malignant and ate ever ready to 
inflict misfortunes and troubles upon human beings. 
It is for this reason that the}- are either propitiated or 
exorcised away or very rarely destroyed. In case they 
arc propitiated, they acquire die status of local god- 
lings, and shrines arc erected to them. Instances of 
this phase of superstitious bdief arc to be met with 
all over India. Among the Binds who constitute the 
fishing caste of Bihar, a godling named KasI Baba 
is worshipped under the belief that he is the protector 
of their catde. A Brahman named KasI Nath was 
suspected of having caused murrain to break out 
among the cattle belonging to the Binds and was, 
therefore, murdered. Thereafter the ghost of this 
Brahman was deified under the name of KasI Baba 
and, has, since then, been worshipped. In the district 
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of Gaya in South Bihar, a Babhan named Raghuni 
killed his own daughter and a labourer under the 
suspicion that both the latter had been carrying on an 
adulterous intrigue. Then he himself committed 
suicide. The ghosts of all these three persons arc 
now collectively known under the name of Raghuni 
Dauk and are widely worshipped throughout the 
aforementioned district. 

Then again, the Musahsrs of the district of 
Monghyr in South Bihar worship die deified ghost of 
a murdered man under the name of Murkatiya. In 
this case also, the victim was the murderer’s labourer 
and was killed under suspicious circumstances similar 
to those in the Gaya example. 

Similarly, in various parts of Nordiem India, the 
ghosts of persons who have been killed by such wild 
beasts as tigers, panthers and bears arc regarded as 
being very malevolent. For the purpose of propi- 
tiating them, these malignant spirits ate canonized as 
godlings, and shrines are erected in their honour. 
For instance, in the district of Gaya in South Bihar, 
die ghosts of low-caste men who have been killed by 
tigers arc deified under the name of Ba&haut. Then 
again, in the district of Bhagalpur in the same part of 
Bihar, the apotheosized ghost of a goala or cowherd, 
who had been slain by a tiger, is worshipped under the 
name of Biiu Raul. 

Similarly, the Pauris or Hill-Bhuiyas of Orissa 
worship the deified ghosts of persons killed by tigers 
under the name of Ragbta. The apotheosized spirits 
of those who are killed by bears are designated as 
Bauti and propitiated by the same primitive folk. 
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But 00 shrines arc erected for the habitation of these 
godlings. 

Under the influence of the same kind of supersti- 
tious awe, the Bhuiyas of the Palamau district in 
Chota Nagporc have deified the ghost of their 
murdered caste-fellow and dubbed him with the name 
of Bir Kuar. 

In the next place, I shall take up for discussion the 
point (a) which is about the fire-walking ceremony. 
The significance of this rite is that the I liga or village- 
priest, acting as the proxy of the whole body of his 
caste-fellows, mounts upon the pig and thereby 
transfers to that beast, tl>e diseases and other tribula- 
tions that arc troubling their C2ttlc. By riding, thus 
mounted through the fire, the transferred ailments 
and misfortunes arc supposed to be burnt or destroyed 
by the devouring element. In this way, the cattle and 
other live-stock of the Bhuiyas are supposed to be 
freed from all kinds of diseases and troubles. 

Then as regards the point (3), I may state that, 
for the purpose of making assurance doubly sure so 
that none of the transferred evils may be left over, 
the pig is killed by way of sacrifice to the godling Bir 
Kulr, who is thereby more effectively propitiated. 

Then the Baiga distributes parts of the sacrificed 
pig’s flesh to the worshippers in order that the latter, 
by partaking of the same may, set up a bond of alliance 
or union with the godling Bir Kuar. The object of 
this alliance is that, by reason of it, the deity will take 
greater care of and, be more favourably disposed 
towards, his votaries and their belongings. 

On this point. Miss C. S. Burne says : “The 
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boad set up by sharing food, the sympathetic effect of 
the food on the eater which we have had occasion to 
observe in considering the mutual relations of man- 
kind with one another all appear in the worship of 
divine powers by prayer and sacrifice.” 

“A sacrifice, for our present purpose, may be 
defined as something devoted to a god, and consumed 
either in his honour, or by him, or by him and his 
worshipper. It is thus distinguished from a simple 
oflering, which may be anything dedicated to the 
service of a god, such as an altar, a slave, a garment, 
a jewel. It is further important to observe whether 
the deity alone is supposed to be the consumer of the 
sacrifice or whether the worshippers share the feast. 
For if sharing food sets up a bend of union, food shared 
with a god sets up an alliance or fellowship with /lx god. 
But when there is no commensality, the ideas of com- 
munion and covenant cannot be present.” 1 

Then as regards the point (4), it may be stated 
that the burial of the remnant of the sacrificial meat 



under tlx ground signifies that the pig has also been 
offered as a sacrifice to the Earth-Mother or the 
Earth Goddess in order that her deityship may grant 
bumper crops to the worshippers and that she may 
keep the pastures and the grazing grounds full of 
green and luscious grass and herbage for the sacri- 
fices’ cattle and other livestock to browse upon. 

With reference to point (5), it may be said that 
the godling Bit Kuir’s proxy lashes the worshippers 



1 Vuk Tor Hautiwit «f Folk-Lore. By C. S. Buroc. Revised 
and Enkiged Edition. London : Sidgwiefc and Jackson Ltd. 
1914, page 99- 
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with a leather-whip by way of punishment for the sins 
that the latter might have committed, so tint this 
punishment may act as a deterrent to other members 
of the caste from committing the same moral delin- 
quencies. 

It will not be out of place to mention here the 
ease of another curious sect, namely, the Nikalscois of 
the Punjab among whom the members axe flogged, 
from time to time, by their guru or spiritual preceptor 
who was an English officer. The sectarians themselves 
said that this treatment was meted out to them by way 
of punishment for their moral transgressions and that 
this was done for their good. This will appear from 
the following testimony of Mr. L. S. S. O'Malley 

“A better known ease is that of John Nicholson, 
who for seven or eight years before his death, was 
adored by a small sect, which gave him the designa- 
tion of Guru and much to his annoyance, worshipped 
him as an incarnation of divinity. It was apparently 
only in this way that they could express the mingled 
awe and love which they felt for a man who inspired 
terror in battle and went in and out among them as 
their protector and their judge. The members of die 
sect are said to have been a quiet inoffensive set of 
people who wore saffron -coloured robes and called 
themselves after his name Gum Nikalscois. The 
form which worship took appears to have consisted 
simply of singing hymns in every verse of which the 
refrain was Gum Nikalscn. As is wet l kruwn, Nichol- 
son tried to stop this unwelcome worship and flogged bis 
devotees ; but this increased rather than dimini shed their 
awe and reverence. Floggings, thy said, were a just 
9 
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fmishmnt for unholy living. When Nicholson fell at 
Delhi, one of them cut his throat, saying that he could 
no longer live in a world from which his Guru had 
departed. Others decided to have the same God as 
Nicholson, and embraced Christianity.” 1 

Regarding the point (6), it may be stated that the 
Baiga works himself up into a state of frenzy and leaps 
about for the purpose of making the celebrants of 
worship believe that he has been filled with the divine 
afflatus or spirit of the godling BIr Kuar and that his 
deityship is now ready to speak through his mouth 
and to advise his votaries on matters about which he 
may be consulted. This kind of incident in which the 
priest or shaman or medicinc-man works himself up 
into an ecstatic state and is supersticiously believed to 
be obsessed by a spirit or a deity is common in every 
cult which is prevalent throughout the world. 

With reference to point (7) I may state that the 
use of rice by the Baiga for the purpose of divination 
is curious. Most likely, the supposed oracle, for the 
purpose of mystifying his clients, goes through this 
part of the rite and pretends to draw omens from the 
appearance of the rice, just in the same way that the 
ancient Roman augurs drew omens by watching the 
flight of birds and by looking at die intestines of 
sacrificed victims. 

The use of rice for the purpose of divination 
should be compared with the use of kurtbi pulse in the 
witch-finding ceremony performed by the Ojhas of the 
Palamau district In the course of this ceremony which 

1 See Popular Hindu,, m. By L. S. S. O’Malley, I.C.8., eu 
Cambridge : At the University Press, *935, pages 171-17 2. 
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is called the "Kama Kurtbi,” a bell-metal vessel is filled 
with water and a handful of htrthi (a kind of coarse 
pulse) is thrown into it The Ojba then looks into 
the shadow cast by the pulses floating on the surface 
of the water. After looking at it for a few minutes, 
lie retires to a little distance. Then one of his assist- 
ants comes forward and looks at the same shadow. 
Thereafter the Ojba asks the latter various questions 
until die latter names die person who is suspected of 
being the witch. The name of a person with whom 
the Ojba is on inimical terms is usually mentioned as 
being that of die suspected witch. If there is no 
such enemy on whom the Ojba's vengeance has to be 
wreaked die name of a barren woman is mentioned 
by the Ojba’s assistant. 1 

Then as regards point (8), 1 think that the 
ignorant worshippers, who pardcipale in this cere- 
mony, superstitiously believe that the rice, having 
come in contact with the supposed oracle, has acquired 
some magical potency and is efficacious for exorcising 
away evil spirits and demons. It is for this teason 
that the charmed rice is thrown into the catdc-shcd 



under the belief that it will scare away the disease- 
spirits that are troubling their catdc. 

With reference to point (9), I shall say that 
die incident, mentioned in the Ahir legend, about 
Bir Kuar’s stealing the dothes of the naked witches, 
appears to me to be somewhat similar to the well- 
known episode in Hindu mythology, according to 
which die divine cowherd Sd Krisnna is stated to 



* See G/r^ttvr of Patam*. By L. S. S. O’Malley, I.C.S. 
1937, Calcutta, The Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, page 4j. 
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have stolen the clothes of die milkmaids of 
Brindaban. 

I am inclined to think that the clothes of the 
witches possess some magical potency which imparts 
to them at least some power of casting spells and 
practising nefarious magic upon other persons. 1 am 
further of opinion that by stealing the clodies of the 
witches die godling Blr Kuar intended to deprive 
diem of some power at least of causing mischief to 
others. 

Now I come to the last or the ioth point which 
deals with the witch’s power of metamorphosing her- 
self into a tigress. 

Cultural anthropologists are of opinion that 
among many peoples in a primitive stage of civiliza- 
tion the belief prevails that some men among them 
possess a knowledge of magic and that, by means of 
this knowledge they can transform themselves into 
beasts. For instance during the Middle Ages, the 
terrible belief in Lycanthropy prevailed in Europe. 
It is said that, under the influence of this belief people 
thought that some persons, who were human beings 
by day time, could change themselves at night into 
wolves. These men-wolves were called utr-mlves. 

A similar belief prevails in India, Burma and the 
Malaya Peninsula even at the present day. It is believ- 
ed that some men, by their knowledge of magic, can 
change themselves into tigers. In this connection, 
my paper entided : "On some Malay, Burma n and 

Indian Folk-Beliefs about the Man-Tiger or I Ver-Tiger, 
with Some Remarks on the Origjn of Ljeanthropf' which 
has been published in the Journal of the Anthropological 
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Sodftj of Bombay, Vo!. XV, pages 412-420, may be 
referred to. 

In Southern India, there is a class of magicians 
who arc known under the name of Odiyans. It is 
believed that, by the exercise of their magical powers, 
they can render themselves invisible and transform 
themselves into animals. On this point, Mr. L. S. 
S. O’Malley says 

“The Odiyans arc credited with terrible powers 
derived from what is called child-oil ox foetus-oil. 
This is distilled from a human foetus of six or seven 
month’s growth. To get it, the sorcerer, lures or 
charms away from her house a woman who is in her 
first pregnane}', takes her away and removes the 
foetus, sometime killing her in the process. There arc 
authenticated eases of women being done to death 
in this way. With the btlp oj this magical oil, be is 
believed to have tbe power of rendering himself invisible, 
or transforming himself into an animal, luring his victims 
from their homes even in their sleep, and torturing 
or killing them at his will.” 1 

In Bcluchistan, sorcerers arc believed to transform 
themselves into black bears. In South Africa, they arc 
credited with the possession of the power of changing 
themselves into hyaenas* 



1 See Popular Hindaiim. By L. S. S. O’Malley, i.c.s., CJ.B. 
Cambridge : At tbe University Press, 1935, Pager 163-164. 

* Vide The Haedbtok oj FeltLere. By C. S. Buine. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition, London : Si dg wick and Jackson 
Ltd. 1914. page 40. 




Notes of the Quarter 

Protudings of a /netting of the Cosendl of tbe Bibar and 
Orissa Researeb Sotitty held on January 50, 1938. 

Present 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, m.a., 

I.C.S., (in tbe chair). 

Dr. A. P. Bancrii-Sastri, m.a., d. Phi!. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur, Barristcr-at-Law. 

Mr. J. L. Hill, m.a., (Oxon). 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council held on August 13th 1937. 

2. Passed accounts for the months July to Decem- 
ber 1937. 

3 . Confirmed the payment of the following bills : — 

Rs. as. p. 

(a) Bill No. 362 printing charges 
of VoL XXHL pt. II June 



issue 1937 

(b) Bill No. 362 printing charges 

of Index for 1956 .. 

(c) Bill No. 488 printing charges 

of Vol. XXIII pt. HI Sep- 
tember issue 1937 

(d) Bill No. 500 printing charges 

of Vigrahavyavartani 

(e) Printing charges of advertise- 

ment paid to Tbe Statesman, 
Calcutta 

(f) Printing charges of advertise- 

ment paid to Tbe Times of 
India 



353 *5 
46 8 



609 14 
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4. Elected the following persons as ordinary mem- 
bers of the Society : — 

(a) Dr. Wali Mohammad, m.a., ph.D., Librarian, 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

(b) Allen Cameron, Esq., m.a.. Principal, Scot- 
tish Churches College, Calcutta. 

(c) Krishna Deva Esq., m.a., (in ancient History 
and Culture), M. L. Bhavan, Bihar Sharif. 

(d) Babu Jagdish Nandan Singh, Proprietor, 
Junior Branch, Madhubani. 

j. Read the invitation to send delegates to the 
second session of the Congris international dcs 
Sciences anthropologiques et ethnologiqucs. 
Resolved that Dr. Sten Konow, Oslo, be asked 
to represent the Society. 

6. Placed the Office of the Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Mylapore, Madras, on tlic Society’s 
exchange list. 

7. Read letter no. 598, dated September 1st 1957, 
from the Secretary, Karnatak Historical Research 
Society, conveying sympathy with the Society 
in the loss of Dr. Jayaswal. Resolved that the 
Society’s thanks be sent to the Karnatak His- 
torical Research Society. 

8. Read letter no. zoB, dated September ajrd from 
the Secretary, Mahcshvar Public Library asking 
for free copies of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society Journal. 

Resolved that the Council regret that this can 
not be granted. 

9. Considered arrangements for the Annual General 
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Meeting of the Society. 

Fixed Tuesday, March 22nd 1938, subject to His 
Excellency the President’s convenience, as the 
date of the annual meeting. 

Resolved that Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dacca, be invited 
to address the meeting. 

10. Considered the question of the Pramanavardkas- 
vavritti Tika and the Pramanavartikabhasva, 
which were edited by the Rev. Rahula Sankritva- 
yana, and sent to die Allahabad Law Journal Co. 
for printing on the orders of the late Dr. Jayaswal 
Resolved that it is more desirable that the Rev. 
Rahula’s recensions should be published separate- 
ly, than that they should be published in the 
society’s journal; and that the Rev. Rahula be 
invited to make separate arrangements for 
publication by the Local Government or other- 
wise, if possible. 

xi. The following books, which had been issued 
from the Society’s Library to Dr. Jayaswal, and 
which after his death could not be traced, were 
written off : 

Receipt No. 

207 Indian Culture, July 1934. 

208 Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
Vol. Vm (1) 

213 Annual Bibliography of Archaeology 
1932. 

J. L. Hill 

Honorary Qtmal Setreiaty 




ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1957-38 
I.— MEMBERSHIP 

The total number of ordinary members and 
subscribers to the Society’s Journal on the 51st 
December 1957, was 122. This represents a decrease 
of five from the corresponding figure at the end of 
1936, the Society losing twelve of its ordinary mem- 
bers : five by resignation and three by death, while 
the Council decided that the names of 4 members, 
much in arrears with their subscriptions, should be 
taken off the Society's List of Membership. Seven 
new members and one new subscriber were enrolled 
in the course of the year. With the 14 honorary mem- 
bers and 14 life members, the total membership of the 
Society stands at 150. 

ing were elected office-bearers of the Society and 
members of the Council : — 

President . — His Excellency Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, K.C.S.I., CJ.E., I.GS. 

Viee-Prtsidint.—Thc Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. F. 

W. James, m.a., l.c.s., Barristcr- 
at-Law. 

Secretary.— lAx. J. L. Hill, m.a. 

Treasurer. — Mr. Sham Bahadur, 

Librarian.— Dr. A Banerji-Sastri, M.A., ph. d. 
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Editorial Board. — Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, m.a. 

The Honhle Mr. Justice J. F. 
W. James, M.A., x.c.8., Banister- 
at-Law. 

Dr. A Banerji Sastri, m.a., ph. d. 



Members of the Council ( in addition to the President, Sec- 
retarj, Treasurer, and Librarian n>ho art ex-officio 
members.) 

The Hon’blc Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, 
m.a., i.e.s., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. G. E. Fawcus, m.a., c.i.b, o.b.e. 

Dr. K. P. J ayaswal, m.a., Barrister-at-Law. 
Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., ph. d. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, d. urr. 

Kai Bahadur Satat Chandra Roy, m.a., b.l. 
Mr. D. N. Sen, \la. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyid Fazl Ali 
Dr. S. Sarkar, M.A., ph.d. 



U-Dr. K. P. JAYASWAL 

The Sociecy has this year sustained an irreparable 
loss in the death of Dr. J ayaswal, who has been so 
intimately connected with die Society since its in- 
ception, and has been for 19 years the editor of the 
Society’s Journal. The Society and its Journal stand 
to-day high in the learned world’s esteem largely, 
even chiefly, from wha' Dr. Jayaswal has given to it 
The Council of die Society decided that a 
memorial to Dr. Jayaswal could most fittingly take the 
shape of a special number of the Bihar and Orissa 
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Research Society Journal, of which he was so long 
the editor. An obituary notice to Dr. Jayaswal 
appeared in the September issue of die Journal. 



ID— MEETINGS 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on 
the 17th March, 1937, in the Physics Lecture Theatre 
of the Science College, Patna. His Excellency Sir 
Maurice Gamier Hallett, k.c.s.i., C.I.E., I.C.S., Presi- 
dent of the Society, presiding. After the transaction 
of the formal business, the Vice-President reviewed 
the work of the Society during the past year. The 
meeting was followed by a most interesting lecture on 
“the Development of Stupa Architecture” delivered 
by the Rev. Anagarika B. Govinda. 

Meetings of the Council were held on rjth 
August 1937 and on 30th January 1938. 

IV— JOURNAL 

During the period under review parts, t, z, 5, 
and 4 of Volume XXI 11 of the Society’s Journal, 
containing 388 pages, 16 plates and maps have been 
published. 

The printing of Buchanan’s “Account of Bhagal- 
pui” is going on under the Editorship of Dr. A. 
Banerji-Sastri, assisted by Dr. K. K. Dutt and Mr. 
J. N. Sarkar. 



The following publications have been put on the 
Journal’s exchange list : — 

The publications of the office of the Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy, Mylapur, Madras. 
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Rivista Dcgli Sludi Oiicntali, Qua University, 
Roma. 

Archaeological Department, Baroda State, 
Baroda. 

Institute Fur Volkerkunde an dcr Universtat, 
Wcin. 



V— LIBRARY 

During the year 286 books (438 volumes) of 
which 1 51 were Sanskrit, 3 Pali, and 1 Oriya-Hindi 
Dictionary were added to the Library. Of this total 
48 were presented, while 253 were obtained by ex- 
change and 1 5 j by purchase. On the 3 1st December, 
1937, the Library contained 7646 volumes as compared 
with 7208 volumes at the end of the previous year. 

The Library Grant of Rs. i.coo has been restored 
this year by the Government of Bihar. 

VI— SANSKRIT BUDDHIST TEXTS 

In last year’s annual report mention was made 
of the Sanskrit Buddhist Texts discovered by the 
Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana in Tibet. Their discoverer, 
with his usual generosity, made over the photographs 
of these texts for publication to the Research Society, 
which set itself to find how best these texts might be 
published. The Council of the Society felt that it 
should be guided by two principles : the first, that 
the importance of the texts demanded the most 
scrupulous 2nd scholarly editing ; the second, that, if 
possible consistent with the first principle, publica- 
tion of these texts should be kept within the Province. 
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An edition of the texts has now been planned 
in conformance it is hoped with both these principles. 
For the fact that this has been made possible, the 
Society has to thank another of its most generous 
patrons, Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan, who has 



not only undertaken to print this edition at his Law 
Press, taking upon himself whatever risk of financial 
loss there may be, but had ordered specially for its 
printing a new monotype press with both English and 
Sanskrit fonts. To make sure that the scries shall 
be edited according to the highest standards of 
scholarship, the Society will obtain the help of the 
bese Sanskricists available in Europe and India. 

vn— AN EXPEDITION TO TIBET 

Some of the Rev. Rahula’s photographs of the 
original texts on which the edition will be based 
have been found to be failures or too much out of 
focus to be read with certainty, and one such failure 
makes it impossible to print the text in which it occurs. 
The Rev. Rahula, therefore, planned to return to Tibet 
with a small expedition, including a skilled photo- 
grapher, who would be able to develop all’ the plates 
on the spot, and so discover immediately any failure. 
For this purpose the Government, with a liberality for 
which the Society is most grateful, made a grant of 
Rs.6,oco to cover the expedition’s expenses. 



In September the Rev. Rahula decided to go 
to Russia to secure the help of Professor Tchcrbatskv 
in editing Pramanavdrtikt&ritti and Vramdnava’iik'i- 
svavrittibhasya, and the leadership of the expedition 
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was undertaken by Dr. Banerji-Sastri. The person- 
nel of the expedition now consists of:— 

x. Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M. A., Ph. D., Leader. 

2. Sj. Gangs Satan Singh. 

3. Copyist, Sj. Kedar Nath Klianna. 

4. Bkikshu Nagarjuna. 

3. Bhikshu Aryadeva. 

6. Abhaya Charan Pereira (at present at Gyan- 
tsc). The photographer has not been selected. 



Vin— SEARCH FOR MANUSCRIPTS 

The Mithila Pandit was engaged throughout 
the year in reading the proofs of the Tibetan Sanskrit 
Texts which arc being printed in the Journal. These 
texts include Vramdnavartika of Dharmaklrti, Pramd- 
mfdrtikairitti of Manoratha Nandin, Adl/jardhaiatahs 
of Matfeep and Vigrchayydvortani of Nagarjuna. 
He is also helping in preparing the press-copy of the 
Jayamar.gala commentary on the Artbaf astro of Kau- 
tilya. Volume III of the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Manuscripts in Mithila was edited by Dr. A. Banerji- 
Sastri and printed and published with funds generously 
placed at the disposal of the Society for the purpose 
by the late Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga. Volume 
IV is in the press. 

The Catalogue of Oriya Manuscripts, prepared 
by Pandits Nagendranatka Mahapatra, Vishvanatha 
Ratha and C hintamani Mishia has been sent to the 
Principal, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, on the under- 
standing that the Orissa Government will arrange 
for the publication of a suitable selection from it. 




STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS FROM 

April i, 1937 to February 28, 1938 



A. The Actuals for 1936-57 showed a closing 
balance of Rs. 2,668-10-2, with the amount trans- 
ferred to fixed deposit, and Public account, 

Rs. 4,603-12-6, the total balance to the credit of the 
Society was Rs. 7,272-6-8 at the end of 1936-37. 

B. As regards the actuals up to the 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1938 the current account closing balance was 
Rs. 4,410-7-8. To this must be added the amount 
in the Public account, Wfc. Rs. 2,645-12-0 which gives 
a total of Rs. 7,056-3-8. 

C. The chief sources of income arc the Gov- 
ernment grant subscriptions, sale proceeds of the 
Society’s Journal and interest on the amount in the 
Public account. The subscriptions realised up to the 
28th February, T938 amounted to Rs. 1,167-8-0, up 
to the 28th February, 1937 the realised amount was 
Rs. 1,297-0-0. ’Ihc estimate for the whole fin a nc i a l 
year was Rs. 1,300. 

Our realization from the sale-proceeds of pub- 
lished literature amounted to Rs. 632-15-0 up to the 
end of February, 1938. For the same period last 
year, the amount was Rs. 433-6-0. 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to 
Rs. 41-15-6 up to the 28th February, 1938. 

S. Bahadur 
Honorary Treasurer 
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ACTUALS UP TO FEBRUARY 28, 1958 
income 





Actuals 


Revised Budget 




R*. 


a. 


P- 


Rs. 


a. 


P* 


Subscription 


1,167 


8 


0 


1,300 


0 


0 


Sale of Journal . 


«*I i} 


0 


200 


0 


0 


Miscellaneous 


1B2 


1 


0 


• < 






Postage Recovered 


11 


4 


0 


IO 


0 


0 


Sale of Catalogue of 














Mithiia Manuscripts . 


J 


0 


0 




• • 




Sale of Purnea Report . 


501 


0 


0 




• • 




Government Grant 


5.873 


0 


0 


4,885 


0 


0 


Opening Balance;— 














Hathwa Fund 


- 3*5 


2 


0 


” 5*5 


2 


6 


Darbhanga Fund 


M«J 


1 


9 


M >3 


1 


9 


Mavurbhan) Fund • 


796 


X 


l i 


796 


1 


*4 


Tibetan Food 


jjCCO 


0 


0 


2, CO 0 


0 


0 


General Balance . 


3,508 


5 


94 


5,508 


5 


9 


Interest on F. D. 


41 IJ 


6 




•• 




Grand Total 


15,181 


a 


a 


15,665 


6 


•4 



Marsh 9, ifjf 



S. BAHADUR 

Hmvrtuy Tnawrtr 
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ACTUALS UP TO FEBRUARY a8. 1958 
EXPENDITURE 

Actuals Revised Budget 





Rs. a. 


P* 


Rs. 


a. 


P- 


Establishment . 


*.*73 9 


0 


1,180 


0 


0 


Mithih Pandit . 


r,«68 ia 


0 


1,608 


0 


0 


Telephone. 


19a 0 


0 


19a 


0 


0 


Printing Charges 


*.®57 9 


3 


*,400 


0 


0 


Postage . 


39 * 6 


3 


37 J 


0 


0 


Stationery . . 


6a 9 


0 


90 


0 


0 


Library . 


49 * * 


11 


654 


4 ” 


Electrical Charges 


86 8 


0 


133 


0 


0 


Hathwa Fund 


a it 


6 




• • 




Darbhanga Fund 


• • 




M” 


1 


9 


Mayarbhanj Fuad 


4»5 *0 


1 


796 


1 




Miscellaneous 


311 1 


6 


300 


0 


0 


Tibetan Fund 


1,000 0 


0 

. . . 


1,030 


0 


0 


Total 


8 ,ia 4 14 


6 


”.339 


7 


94 


Closxno Balance . 


7.056 j 


1 


*. 3*5 


M 


4 


Grand Total 


8f**»* * 


a 


« 3.665 


6 




Details of doting Balance on a8th February « 9 )B>— 






C/A 


P/A 


Tool 




Rs. a* 


p. Ra. 


a. p. 


Rs. 


a. 


p- 


Hathwa Fund . 184 2 


6 




184 


2 


6 


Datbhinga „ . 385 ij 


3 * 1*44 


2 0 


«. 53 o 


1 


3 


Mayurbhanj „ . jsj } 8*4 7*5 


IX 0 


390 


7 


o| 


General Balance 5,163 9 to* 785 15 0 


3 . 95 « 


8 ,04 


’’Ihseun . . i.ooo 0 




• 




*V8 




Total . 4^1° 7 


8 1,645 


12 0 


7.056 


3 


8 



S. BAHADUR 

March 9, i?jl Honorary Trtawrtr 




Pr {(.'dings of tbr Annual General Mating of tbt Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society held in the Physics Lec- 
ture Theatre of the Scisnct College, Patna, on Tuesday, 
the and March, 1938, at 6-30 p. m. 

Before the transaction of formal business. His 
Excellency the President, spoke of the loss the Society 
and India has sustained through the death of Dr. 
K. P. Jayaswal. The whole assembly stood for a 
few minutes in respect for the memory of Dr. Jayas- 
wal. 

1. The President, His Excellency Sir Maurice 
Gamier Hallett, K.C.S.I., GI.E., I.C.S., dec- 
lared the meeting open. 

a. The following members were elected office- 
bearers and members of the Council of the 
Society for the year 1938-39 on the motion of 
Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail. 

President — His Excellency Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, K.C.ST, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Vice-President — The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. 

F. W. James, M. A., L C. S., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Secretary— Ms. J. L. Hill, M.A. 

Treasurer — Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Librarian— Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., D.Pliil. 
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Editorial Board— The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. 

F. W. James, M.A., I.CS., 
Barristcr-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Baaerji-Sastri, M.A., 

D.Phil. 

Members of ike Council (in addition to the President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian, vbo are ex- 
officio members). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, 
M.A., I.C.S., Barrister-at-Law. 

Rai Baiudur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L. 
Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyid Fazl Ali. 
Dr. S, Sarkar, M.A. Ph.D. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Justice S. Varma. 

Mr. H. R. Bathcja, M.A., I.E.S. 
j. The Honorary Secretary presented the Annual 
Report. 

4. The Honorary Treasurer presented the Annual 

Statement of Accounts. 

5. The Vice-President reviewed the year’s work 

of the Society. 

6. The President invited Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, 

Vice-Chancellor of Dacca University, to ad- 
dress the meeting. 

7. Dr. Mazumdar in a most interesting lecture 

cn'ided “A Forgotten Empire” traced the 
development and decline of the Sailendras 
in the Malaya Archipelago. 

8. The President proposed a \ote of thanks to 

the lecturer. He said that so interesting 
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a lecture made him wish that a wide and more 
popular audience could be made aware of 
what the Society had to offer. 

9. Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri ptoposed a vote of thanks 

to the Chair. 

10. The President declared the meeting closed. 

J. L. Hill 

Man!) ji, 1938 Honorary General Secretary 
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PRAMANAVARTTIKAM 



By 

Acarya Dharmaklrti 



Edited by Rdhula Sdhkjtyiyana 




PREFACE 



Dharmakirti has a unique position not only among 
the foremost Buddhist logicians and philosophers, but 
among all Indian Thinkers. If Dirinaga is the harbinger 
of a new era in Indian logic and is righdy considered 
as ‘the father of Indian medieval logic,’ Dharmakirti ’s 
contribution is so vast and so profound that after his 
time the whole Indian philosophical literature, specially 
logic, hears the stamp of his master mind. How Jaitta 
logic originated imbibing most of Dharmaklni’s 
original thoughts, and how the Navya-Nyiya discarded 
many of the points condemned by Dharmakirti, points 
which the old Naiyayikas so keenly contested, is not 
my theme here. Suffice it to quote Jayanta Blujra, the 
author of Nyiyamanjari, a valiant opponent of Dharma- 
kirti— 

anral ^**Nrrrf: n" 

— NySyamafijari (P. ioo) 
Stiharya, the grcaccst Vedamist, writes in his 
Klundana-khanca-khadva 

“s^rera 3Ttf l" 

(Chapter I). 

Vacaspati Milra has criticised Dharmakirti in his 
Titparyatlki and Bhamati. The Sammati-tarka has 
many quotations from Dhainukirri. TTic same is the 




( li ) 

case with Salikanatha Miica and Patihasaraihi MiSra, 
the authors of the commentaries on Vjhati and Sloka- 
varnika respectively. Sometimes he is quoted as Kirti, 
and sometimes his full name is mentioned. Though in 
the Tanjur we have the translations of some works on 
Tantra and poetry 1 attributed to Dharmakirti, their 
authorship is doubtful. Dharmakirti’s nine works- 
seven original works and two commentaries on his own 
works— are translated into Tibetan. 2 They arc all 
works on logic. Among them Pramanavarttika is his 
masterpiece. It is written as an independent commen- 
tary on DiAnaga’s Vramina-iamucaya, but the treatment 
of the subject and method of explanation are such that 
it is accepted as an original work on logic. In fact, the 
Pramana-samuccaya was, as observed above, superseded 
by this work. 

The popularity of the Pramana-vantika in Nalanda 
and other centres of Buddhist learning in India is 
evidenced by the number of commentaries and sab- 
commentaries on it, 3 eight of which arc preserved in 
Tibetan translations. The commentaries by Manora- 
thanandin and Karnakagomin, which 1 discovered in 
Tibet, were never translated into Tibetan. There might 
have been some more commentaries on this important 
work which are now lost. 

The Pramana-samuccaya contains two hundred 



1 JHakatrJlitiki [Tanjur. Mdo, XCt x) Budc 
Stotra [Tanjur, Sto, I : 47 ] : and mil treatises on Tantrikism 
rTanjur XII : * j, XVII : 6. U : 6, LXm : joJ. 

* See rnr appendix G to the VOdanyaya <*9JS-j6)- JBORS. 

' Out of about hundred and seventy thousand Siokas on logic 
translated into Tibetan about hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
are on Diuiculcirti’s works and one hundred and five thousand 
arc on Pv. alone. 
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and forty-seven verses which are divided into the fol- 
lowing chapters : — 



Chapter 


Subject 


Slokas 


I 


UrOT-'mnT 


48 


11 




J« 


111 




jo 


IV 


TOTrT-TOSTT 


ZI 


V 




5* 


VI 


^rfr-TfrwT 


*5 






*47 



The Pram5na-v5rttika deals with the first three 
chapters of the Pramana-Samuccaya. Out of its four 
chapters the three are devoted to Pralyaksa, Svdr- 
tbdnumdaa and Porarthammaita and one chapter is 
to support and explain the first salutation verse of the 
Prarnana-Samuccaya . 1 

The order of Chapters in the Pv. is not the same 
in all the works dealing with it. Our manuscript of the 
text and the commentaries translated into Tibetan give 
the following order 



Chapter 


Subject 


Slokas 


I 


WIlf-fM 


34* 


ir 


TOmfofg 


* 8 ji 


HI 


5TWT 


J4 1 


IV 




286 






>4J4l 
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This arrangement of chapters is not correct as it 
will be seen if we compare it with the arrangement of 
chapters in the Pramana-Samuccaya or if we take 
into account the logical order which should be I 
Pramina-Siddhi, TI Pratyaksa, ill Svarthanumana, and 
IV Pararthanumana. In the commentary of Manoratha- 
nandin we find the above order followed. Hereby tire 
Pramana-siddhis meant the Pramana-siddhi (‘The estab- 
lishment of proof 1 ) of the Buddha, referring to the 
first verse of the PS. The reason for the change 
of order of chapters is this. Dharmakirti wrote 
Iiis own commentary on the Svarthanumana chap- 
ter of Pv. and most of the earliest commentators 
like Devendrabuddhi (Devendramati) and Prajnikara- 
gupta did not comment on the chapter which has 
Dharmakirti’s own commentary'. It seems that for this 
reason the Svarthanumana chapter was separated from 
the other three and was made Chapter I. There are 
many commentaries on the Pv. in Tibetan written by 
Tibetan scholars ; they also follow this irregular arrange- 
ment found in the Pv. MS. 

Virttika means a commentary which has the 



freedom to criticise the author wherever necessary to do 
so. We know the Varttika of Katyayana on Panini’s 
grammar which is not a commentary but a critical 



appendix. The new style of Virttikas begins with the 
Nyaya-vlrttika of Udyotakara (5 50 a . c .). Kumarila 
(600 A.C.) brought it to a very high standard in his 
Sloka- varttika. In naming his treatise as Pramana- 
vartlika, Dharmakirti was influenced by Nyay a varttika 
and Slokavarttika which were the main target of his 





( V ) 



In his second verse the author explains the aim of 
his work— “The ordinary- people of feeble intellect 
generally not only show indifference to the good work 
(of DihnJga) but become malicious on account of tlicir 
envy and jealousy. Therefore, it was not of great 
use. Thinking so, and with my aptitude developed 
with the long and continuous study of the good work 
(of Dihnaga) I undercook my present work”. 



This work of Dharmakirti is most difficult in its 
construction of sentences. It seems that the author 
wants to put so many ideas of his deep thinking in as 
compact a manner as possible. This is rhe reason why 
the Pv. is so difficult to follow. In fact, many portions 
of it would have remained sealed if we had not 
been able to get Manorathanandin’s commentary. 
It seems that the works of Dharmakirti did not 
find general approval in his own lifetime. A verse 
of his is quoted by Sridharadisa in which Dharmakirti 
throws contempt on general opinion regarding his 
composition : 



“Nobody blames Vilmiki for saying that a 
dyke across the sea was made of rocks brought by 
monkeys; nor Vyasa for exaggeration in attributing 
it to the arrows of Partha. But people open their 
mouth to criticise my composition wherein I have 
weighed every word and sense. Recognition 1 
I do bow to thee !” B 



a SaduktikatQ&mfta (p. 317). (Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 
Lahore). 

tW*"CTftr r*r , 

®mr: «r i 
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Indeed every word and its meaning in the Pv. is as 
it were weighed on scales. 

We arc not in a position to state the chronological 
order of Dharmakirti's seven treatises, and we are not 
aware of the length of life which he lived, but the Pv. 
cannot be his first work, since it is the product of a 
mature intellect. Dharmakirti was conscious of his 
intellectual performance, and he knew the fate of 
Dinnaga’s great work whose merits were not properly 
recognized, and so he was rather pessimistic about the 
rccepuon of his own work which is reflected by the 
last verse of the Pv.* 

“My view whose depth has not been reached by 
the power of mighty brains, whose real purport has not 
been perceived even with great efforts, and which lias 
not found in this world an appreciatoi (taker) befitting 
it, will, like the water of the ocean, attain old age 
within its own confines.” 

But his feats were not justified, as we see his works 
admired equally both by his friends and foes. 



to n 

SWTWfil TOtW: TT ** 3TtT*{ II 
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MSS arJ Tex/ 

Owing to the importance of the Praraapa-varttika 
by Dharmakliti in the liistory of Indian thought for the 
post-Dihnaga-period, I started xestoiing it from tile 
Tibetan version into Sanskrit in 1930. I stopped the 
restoration on hearing of the existence of a MS. of the 
PV. in the MSS. library of the Rijaguru Pandit Hemaraja 
Sarman, Nepal. 1 obtained its photographs, and in 
my second journey to Tibet 1 made a special search for 
the PV., and was able to find an incomplete MS. of 
the Bhdfja (on the Pv.) by Prajnakaragupta which con- 
tained Dharrrakirti’s original Karikas of a portion of the 
third and the whole of the fourth chapter. Taking 
together the photographs of the MS. of the Rajaguru 
which he kindly gave me and the fragment book of 
PrajSSkaragupta, about three hundred Kirikas of the 
Pv. were still found missing. I restored the three 
hundred missing verses from the Tibetan translation. 
At that moment I had no hope of recovering the original 
three chapters of the Pv. In my third journey to Tibet 
(1936), however, I had the good fortune of realizing 
my great desire discovering the whole text of the Pv., 
in addition I found a complete literature on it, which is 
briefly described in the March issue of tlx: Journal of 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1937. From the 
monastery of §halu, I recovered material to fill up the 
missing three chapters. At the monastery of Sa-skya, I 
discovered a complete commentary. I also recovered 
a fragmentary commentary by Pharma kirti himself on 
the first chapter of Pv. Although this latter was not a 
complete copy, the deficiency was more than com- 
pensated by the discovery of a tika— a sub-commentary 
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on it, and a commentary on the whole Pv. by 
Manorathanandin, which has the value of making die 
Pv. easy of comprehension. 

The description of the MSS. utilised for the Text 

1. PH. — A palm-leaf MS. of the Pv. belonging to 
the Rajaguru Pt. Hemaraja Sarman of Nepal. The script 
is MigadhI, i.c., the Script prevalent in Eastern India 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the colo- 
phon, we find: 

"f*f«nrfor «w»nu‘l | m«wqiW [fir] i" 

This shows that it was written by a MandalapJla 
(the head of a distiict-Sahgha) of Pakkadidvipa. 
'fhough the MS. was discovered in Nepal, the word 
‘Pakkadi’ show's that it was written in the plains where 
we have got plenty of tiff’s, Pakadi is a common name 
for many villages in eastern U. P. and Bihar. The 
MS. has not many mistakes, but there arc many lacu- 
nae; and as many as ten leaves arc missing. 

2. PS.— A palm-leaf MS. of PV., belonging to 
the monastery of Shalu. The size is I2}"x i|". There 
arc leaves; each page containing seven lines. 'The 
character is Kutila of the 12th century. It has no 
colophoQ. The MS. is mostly correct. The first 
chapter was not included in this MS. 

3. P.V.— A palm-leaf MS. of the Pramai?a-varttika- 
vipti by Dharmakirti, belonging to Sa-skya monaster}'. 
The Size is Z2j"x 2 1 ". The number of leaves is eleven, 
each page containing seven to eight lines. The script 
is MigadhL It is only a fragment of the whole work. 
Probably it was carried to Tibet by SakyaMbhadra 
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and his companions who reached Tibet in 1203 a.c. 
T made a search for the missing leaves of this MS., but 
1 could not succeed. I still hope that some of the leaves 
may be found in Qihag-pe-lha-khang if a thorough 
search is made. 

4. PVT. — A palm-leaf MS. of a commentary on 
N0.3 by Karnakagomin. The size is 32 J"x 2" and it 
contains 250 leaves, each page having six lines. Only 
the twelfth and the thirty-seventh leaves arc missing. 
The script is Magadhi. There is no colophon, but it 
may belong to Sakyairibhadra or his party. Only 
in a few places it was helpful in reconstructing the 
Karikas. It will also greatly help in restoring D h a rm a- 
kirti’s commentary which has also a Tibetan translation 
in Tanjur. 

5. VA.— A paper MS. of the P.V.-BMshya or 
Varttikdlankara by Pra;flakaragupa belonging to Sa- 
skya monastery. Size 2/'X4". Leaves 39, each page 
containing 10 to 19 lines. It is an incomplete MS. writ- 
ten by VibhOtichandra who accompanied Sakyairi- 
bhadra into Tibet. The colophon says “fefatnjwTNTH" 
(written in the north). This shows that VibhQti- 
chandra copied it after his arrival in Tibet. The MS. 
has not many mistakes. 

6. VB.— A palm-leaf MS. of the P.V. Bliashya 
belonging to the monastery of Sa-skya (chhag-pc-lha- 
kliang). Size 2 Leaves 340, each page con- 
taining six to eight lines. The script is Magadhi. This 
MS. originally belonged to Dinasri, a companion of 
Sskya&ibbadra. The MS. is complete and contains 
the K 4 rikas of three chapters. 
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7. PVM. — A paper MS. of a commentary on 
PV. by Manorathanandin belonging to the monasccry 
of Shalu. Sizcxa 61 "xz". Leaves 105, each page 
containing six to seven lines. It is a complete 
MS. written by Vibhutichandra (MagadhI Script). 
Though Karikas arc not given, the author comments 
on each and every word of PV., so it was a great help in 
getting the correct reading in so many doubtful cases. 

8. BB.— A block print of Tibetan translation of 
the PV. from the monastery of Sa-skya. I used it in 



comparing die readings of die MSS. mentioned above, 
and the variations are given in die foot-notes. The PV. 
was translated into Tibetan by Pt. SubbOtisrisSnti with 
the help of Lotsava (Tibetan translator) Dgc-bai-blo- 
gros at the command of King Dvang-sde (rolte A.c.) 
of Western Tibet. This translation was revised by 
Bhavyaraja of Kashmere with the help of Lotsava Blo- 
ldan-shes-rab (1059-1108 A. C.). The third revision 
was made by SikyaStibhadra (1127-1225 a. c.) and 
others with the help of Sa-pai) Kun-dgal,i-rgyal-t$han 
(1182-1225 a. C.) during the former’s sojourn in Tibet 
(1203-1215 a.c.). The translation is perfect as is expected 
from the methods of translation developed in Tibet. 

I have included some of the readings from quota- 
tions in Brahmanical and Jaina works on logic, but the 
Pv. is so widely quoted in the post-Dharmakirti literature 
that my comparison with quotations is anything but 
complete. 



In all the MSS., no distinction is made between 



9 and *, and often si and « are interchanged. 
Throughout the MSS. anusviras at the end of a sentence 
arc employed instead of This seems to be a common 
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practice during that time. I have retained this feature 
in the text. 

The divisions of sections and sub-sections are my 
own in making which 1 am helped by die com- 
mentaries. 

Rahula Sahkrtyayana 



Patna 1 
*8-7-37 j 
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